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SECTION I 

SOCIOECONOMIC, POLITICAU AND INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 



I ntroductton 

This report contains a description and an analysis of the process 
through which Minnesota state government establishes poMcy for Its 
public elementary and secondary schools. We have assumed that this 
process Is affected by many factors, Including the demands arising 
from population changes; the aval lability of fiscal and human resources; 
the traditions of the political system and Us insti tutional arrange- 
ments; the pcv/er of individuals and groups who represent private interests; 
the preferences of government officials; and the structures of influence 
that develop among decision makers.^ 

The time and money aval I able for the research prevented an in- 
depth study of all such factors. The focus, instead, Is on the role and 
Impact of the various actors, official and unofficial, who become Involved 
at the state level in cetting public school policy. Our data came from 
Investigating the way In which three recent education decisions were 
determined (Section 11} and from obtaining the perceptions that a cross- 
section of participants have of the influence relationships characterizing 
the operation of the state education policy system (Section III). 

Policy actors and their relationships, then, are the primary concerns 
of this study. Yet policy making cannot be understood apart from the 
setting In which It occurs. A brief treatment, therefore, of the socio- 
economic, political, and institutional context is set forth In this section* 
To give added meaning^ con^aratlve data are utilized, and the implications 
for educational governance of general trends or conditions are discussed. 
We hope that this description, incomplete though it Is, will set the stage 
O 1 
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for the examination of issues and relationships that are presented in the 
remaining sections of the report. 



Socioeconomic Oeveiopment 
Situated at the very apex of the HI ssissippi Valley (the "Star of the 
North*' Is the state motto), Minnesota contains , over 84,000 square miles, 
stretching north to south from the prairie plains of the Oakotas to a 
lake (Lake Superior) and rWers (St. Louis, St. Croix, and Mississippi) 
boundary. The physical terrain of Minnesota is striking In its diversity 
and natural beauty. While the features of this terrain have been delin- 
eated by many scholars, Blegen touches upon the most prominent In a few 
vivid passages. He writes, 

MInnesotans, if asked to point out characteristic features 
of the state's geography, might speak first of its thousands of 
lakes with special mention of Red Lake, MM le Lacs, Leech, 
Vermilion, and picturesque MInnetonka, They might also Include 
the international Lake of the Woods and express their joint pride 
with Canada, Wisconsin, and Michigan In majestic Lake Superior. 
They would give special attention to the state's rivers and the 
picturesque valleys of the St, Croix and the Minnesota. They 
would point to the iron country of the northeast--the Vermilion, 
Mesabi, and Cuyuna ranges--and the beauty of the north shore 
and Arrowhead region. 

Many dancing waterfalls would claim affectionate attention, 
especially the storied Minnehaha Falls, which still 'flash and 
gleam among the oak trees, laugh and leap into the valley', 
Minnesotans would speak of the vaHeys and hills of the unglaclated 
southeast, and of that widening of the Mississippi known as Lake 
Pepin, with its legend-encrusted hills and rocks. They might 
invite a look to the Southwest at the pIpestone quarries with 
their Indian traditions of tobacco and peace. And they v/ould not 
forget the scate's far-stretching and fertile acres, Itj north 
country of primitive beauty, its summer days, its snow-mantled 
earth In the deep of winter.^ 

Some governmental services are decisively shaped by the physical geography 

of Minnesota, but \ls human resources are of more central concern to an 

educat ion pol icy maker. 
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Population Characteristics and Trend s 

The social environment of a state confronts Its lawmakers with diverse 
needs and pressures> those rooted in demography being among the most fund- 
amentdU Population trends«-for Instance, changes in size, growth rate^ 
spatial distribution, and compos tt ion- ^glve rise to important policy 
questions. For this reason, some demographic facts about Minnesota, with 
particular reference to school enrollments, are a necessary prelude to a 
consideration of educational issues and their resolution by state govern- 
ment. 

Minnesota had nearly four million residents (3f80^f,971) in 1970, a 
total that ranked it 19th among the states. Although this number repre- 
sented an addition of 391»I07 since I960, the rate of growth during this 
period (11.5 per cent) lagged somevihot behind the national rate (I3«3 per 
cent). Partly this \j because Minnesota, on balance. Is a population ex- 
porter to other states. Its migration rate during the 1960s has been 
computed at a slightly negative figure (-.7)> signifying net out-mlgratlon 
from the state. ^ 

Population growth In Minnesota hes been unequally distributed through- 
out the state. As in the United States generally, there has been a pro- 
nounced rural to urban shift, an exodus that has left diminishing population 
In many Minnesota counties. Urban places had 5^.5 per cent (l,651,8H peopi 
of the staters Inhabitants In 1950. After twenty years, this population had 
risen to 2,526,560 and constituted two-thirds of the total. The growth In 
urban Minnesota has occurred primarily wltht^i the Twin Cities Metropolitan 
Area, a seven-county region having MInneapol Is, St. Paul, and thefr suburbs 
as its focus. As can be seen In Table I, nearly one-half of the state's 
population are nw residing in this area and Its increase has far outpaced 
the statewide average. 



TABLE I 

POPULATION TRENDS IN MINNESOTA, 
THE TWIN CITIES METROPOLITAN AREA, AND 
"OUTSTATE" MINNESOTA 
(19^0-1970) 



Unit 


19^0 


1950 


I960 


1970 


Amount of Change 
1940-1970 


Minnesota 


2,792.300 


2,982,4+83 


3, '413,864 


3,804,971 


+1,012,671 
(36 per cent) 


Twin Cities 
Metropol i tan 
Area 


1,000.558 


1,185,694 


1.525,297 


1,813,647 


+ 813,089 
(81 per cent) 


"Outstate" 
Minnesota 


1.791,7^*2 


1,796,789 


1 ,888,567 


1,991,324 


+ 199.582 
(11 per cent) 



SOURCES: Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys. Education I967 (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota, 1967), p. 157; and U. S. Bureau of tlie 
Census, Census of Population 1970 General Social and Economic 
Characteristics. Final Report PC (1) - C 1 United States Summary 
(Wasliington, 0. C.: U. S. Government Printing Office, 1972), 
pp. k68A6S 

Growth within the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area has been very uneven 
as the population has surged beyond the boundaries of the central cities 
and out into the surrounding suburbs. This decentralizing process has meant 
not only a shrinking proportion of metropol i tan res idents living in 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, but also an absolute decline in the number of central 
city Inhabitants. The population drop in Minneapolis has been quite severe, 
going from 482,872 in I96O to 43^,408 by the end of the decade. (Only six 
of America's 50 largest cities declined at a more rapid pace.) The pop- 
ulation of St, Paul has been more stable. In 1970, it was 310, 004, a re- 
duction over ten years of only one per cent. In the meantime, the outlying 
metropolitan area swelled to over one million people, an Increase of ^7 per 
cent during the 1960-1970 decade.^ While some of the residential com- 
munities immediately adjacent to Minneapolis and St. Paul have ceased growing, 
O 
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the popu I at ton "boom*' continues unebated In the outer rings of suburban 
development* 

There are other metropolitan centers in Minnesota, in fact, three of 
these currently satisfy the Census Bureau's technical definition of a 
Standard MetropoHtan Statistical Area (SMSA). The most recent to meet 
this criterion was the Rochester area which by I970 had 84,10'* people. 
The other two SMSAs each involve Minnesota with a neighboring state: (I) 
Fargo (North Dakota) -Moorhead (Minnesota) having 120,238 residents; 
(2) Ouluth (Minnesota)-§uperlor (Wisconsin) having 265,350 residents.^ 
Yet, as is clear by these figures, none of the other metropolitan areas 
has a population at all comparable In size to that found In the Twin Cities 
region. 

Metropol I tanlzatlon Involves more than just numbers of people, it 
also results in a clustering together of Individuals, neighborhoods, and 
communities with similar characteristics. Particularly significant in this 
respect is ethnicity, a factor that for more than a century shaped Minnesota 
history. At the beginning of the twentieth century. Immigrants and their 
offspring represented two-thirds of the state's population, with those of 
German, Norwegian, and Swedish origin being by far the most numerous.^ Over 
the years the proportion of Minnesota citizens of foreign stock has gone 
down steadily. By 1970, less than 20 per cent of state residents were either 
foreign born (2.6 per cent) or of foreign or mixed parentage (16 per cent). 
In the Twin Cities the percentages were considerably larger, being 23.9 
hi Minneapolis (Swedes and Norwegians have long set the ethnic flavor for 
this city) and 21.8 In St. Paul (Germans and Irish, as well as Scandinavians^ 
were the important early immigrants). On the other hand, foreign stock 
residents amounted to some l^* per cent of the population In the metropolitan 
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^fea outside of the Twin Cities.^ 

The most Significant demographic contrast, however, between the central 
citlfes and their suburbs does not have to do with foreign stock, but with 
race. Blacks constituted k,k per cent of city residents In Minneapolis In 
1970 and 3,5 per cent in St. Paul, These numbers are quite small relative 
to otiier big cities, yet they loom large when compared with the proportion 
of blacks In the Twin City suburbs, a minuscule two-tenths (,2) of one per 
cent. As for American Indians, they make up Just over one per c-^nt of the 
Minneapolis and St. Paul populations, but are virtually not found at all In 
the remainder of the metropolitan area. In Table 2 are data on the black 
and Indian communities in Minnesota. The rapid growth in the cities of 
these minority communities is to be noted. 

TABLE 2 

PUCK AND INDIAN POPULATIONS 
IN MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, AND MINNESOTA 
(1 960- 1 970) 



Indian 


Black 


I960 


1970 


I960 1970 


Mfnneapol is 2,077 


5,829 


11.785 19,005 


St. Paul szk 


1,906 


8,2i»0 10,930 


Minnesota \S,kSS 


23,128 


22,263 3'»,868 


SOURCEr League of Women Voters of Minnesota, Indians in Minnesota (St. Paul; 
League of Women Voters, 1971), p. l49. 


As Is suggested by the data in Table 2, the overwhelming majority of black 



MInnesotans are urban dwellers. Most Indians, thougi , I Ive on or near to 
seven Chippewa reservations in the northern part of the state, and In four 
very small Sioux settlements in the south.'^ 

Basle population trends have obvious impl Icat Ions for the school ing 
needs of a state, In the fall of 1971, there was a resident enrol Iment of 



908,'*33 In Minnesota's 438 school districts* In the rural regions, these 
districts tended to have smat 1 enrol Iments (the median district for the state 
had only 650 pupil s) and to extend over many mMes (rural districts generally 
had less than six pupils per square mile).'' In contrast^ approximately 
k7 per cent of the publ Ic school enrollment (429i74$ pupils) were con-* 
centrated fn the Twin Cttfes Metropol I tan Area^ which had less than four 
per cent of the state's land area. This 1971 enrollment figure compares 
with the 36 per cent and the Mf per cent that were In schools In this 
metropolitan area In 1956-57 and In I965-66, respectively*'^ 

Within the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, the Minneapolis £^choo1 
district had 65,201 pupils In the fall of 1971; the St. Paul district had 
H9j621 « The remaining student population was distributed throughout the 
some k7 school districts In the regloni many of which have had to accommodates 
mushrooming enrollments during the past few years/ It should be noted that, 
because of the competition of non-publ I c schools and a relatively low 
density of schooNage children, the Twin Cities had only some 27 per cent 
of the public school enrollment In the metropol f tan area; but they had 
k\ per cent of Its total population* Conversely, minority-group stuc^ents 
are disproportionately represented In city schools. Nearly 10 p^^r cent of 
the Minneapolis enrollment In the fail of 1971 consisted of black students; 
the corresponding percentage was 6,5 for St, Paul.'^ 

To summarize, rural school districts !n Minnesota typically have en- 
rollments that are smal 1 , scattered, and shrinking. The two big city 
distrlcts-^MInneapoHs and St. Paul --have enrollments that are large and 
concentrated, but these also are declining In size, though the number of 
their minority-group students has steadily risen. Rapid gr6wth In enroll- 
ments Is a phenomenon found almost exclusively in the outlying suburbs of the 



Twin CI ties Metropol I tan Area. As for the future, a report prepared by the 
Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys (University of Minnesota) cohtatns pro*^ 
Jectton data, based on annual birth rates as wel 1 as demographic trends, 
that Indicate student populations (K-12) will drop substantially In nearly 
all parts of the state during the 1970-1980 decade.'^ While this Is pre- 
dicted to be most severe In the rural regions of Minnesota (a reduction of 
over 20 per cent Is projected), even the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area Is 
expected to reach Its enrollment peak In the mid-1970s and then gradually 
dec 1 1 ne • ' ^ 

Socioeconomic Resources 

The capacity of a state government to meet schooling needs has as a 
critical element Its access to fiscal and human resources* Thel r aval 1- 
abiHty Is usually a relevant conslderation^-sometimes the dominant one--when 
major educatfonal Issues are befng decided/Although there Is much leeway 
for other factors to exert Influence, especial ly on non-fiscal education 
policy, the resource capability of a state government does establ Ish some 
basic parameters. Moreover, the distribution of economic resources has 
always been the source of the central political questions of ^SAfhopays?'^ 
and "who benef I ts?*'--quest Ions that currently are most acute in the area 
of school finance. It is Important, therefore, to see first how Minnesota 
compares with the national average in socioeconomic resources, and then how 
these resources are distributed within the state. 

In the nineteenth century , the 1 1 vel 1 hood of MInnesotans depended 
almost entirely on its farms, forests, and mines. But, as In most of America, 
this economy gave way over time to the twin forces of urbanization and In- 
dustrialization, Prior to the turn of the century over 50 per cent of the 
work force were engaged in agriculture. By 19^0, this had declined to 



30 per cent and today the figure Is closer to 8 per cent. Meanwhile, 
manufacturlngi tradei $ervtce» and government have come to supply 
Mfnnesotans with the bulk of their Incorm ^ In Table 3 are presented the 
major Incomes sources for 1971 # 

TABLE 3 



CIVILIAN INCCHE SOURCES FOR MINNESOTA AND THE UNITED STATES (1970 







United States 


Minnesota 


Income Sources 




(Per Cent of Total) 


(Per Cent of Total) 


Farms 




^2 


6.3 


Mining 




KO 


. 1.3 


Construction 




6.4 




Manufacturing 




27.5 


tm 


Trade 




17.1 


18.8 


Ft nance, Insurance, 


and Real 


Estate 5.5 


5.2 


Trans tt Cocnn«i and 


Utilities 


7.4 


7.5 


Service 




15.8 


15.0 


Government 




15.8 


14.7 


Other 




.3 


,2 



SOURCE : Tax Study Comm I s t on ^ Staff Progress Report ; A Col 1 ect i on of Staff 
Work Papers (St. Paul : Minnesota Tax Study Commlsston, January » 
p. 15. 



Inspection of this table discloses that Minnesota wa$ quite similar 
tn 1971 to the nation as a whole In respect to most sources of earning/ 
though manufacturing remafned behind {2k per cent to 27.5 per cent); and 
agrfculture, despite losing Its former prominence, continued to be twice 
as iniportant to MInnesotans (6.3 per cent to 3*2 per cent) as an Income- 
producer tkin it was for the average American. It should be added, in this 
connection, that much of the manufacturing total was closely geared to farm 
products-**MInnedpot Is, for example, developed as a mtlltng center, and head** 
quarters for General Mills, Plllsbury, and Cream of Wheat are located there. 

Moreover, the gross value of farm receipts for Minnesota in 1970 exceeded 

19 

two billion dollars, ranking It fifth among the states. Finally, It is 
fmportant to mention that Minnesota fs the trade capftal for the Upper 



Midwest. 

Significant as the economic transformation has been to the work pat- 
terns and earnings of MInnesotans, ft has not moved the state to the fore- 
front In terms of wealth. Relatively speaking, Minnesota Is neither a rich 
nor Is (t a poor state. Per capita Income was $3,824 In I97O1 some $97 
below the average for all states. As for the ability to raise public 

revenues, the statistic computed for Minnesota was $395 per capita, almost 

20 

Identical to that for the nation as a whole. In short/ the fiscal wealth 
of Minnesota Is accurately described by the adjective ^'average*' when seen 
In relation to the other states. 

TABLE h 

EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT OF 
MINNESOTANS COMPARED WITH THE UNITED 
STATES POPULATION (1970) 



Minnesota 



United States 



Amount or Ranking 
Percentage Among 
States 



Average Amount 
or 

Percentage 



Population (25 Years or Older) 2.k% 9 (tie) 

Less Than Five Years of 
School ing 

Population (25 Years or Older) 57*6% 17 (tie) 

Four Years of High School or 
More 

^^opulatlon (25 Years or Older) 11.1% 20 
Four Years of College or More 

Median Years of Schooling (25 12.2 yrs. 15 (tie) 

Years or Older) 

Draftees Fall Ing Mental Re- 2.1% 6 (tie) 

quirement for Military 
Service 



5.5% ' 

52.3% 

10.7% 
12.1 yrs. 
7*8% 



SOURCE: National Education Association. Rankings of the States. Ig7? / 
(Washington, D.C.: NEA, 1973), pp. 30-32. 
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When tt comes to ^'.ducdt tonal resources, the picture for Hlnnesota is 
brighter! a fact of increasing importance in an economy tn which the growth 
sectors pivot on the skll I s of the labor force. Table if contains statistical 
information on five measures of educational attainment. On a1 1 of them » 
Hinnesotans are above average and on two«-the population having less than 
five years of school ing and the draftees fat Ung selective service mental 
tests"the very smal I percentages for Minnesota ranic ft among the leading 
states. 

To this point, current measures hav^ been used as Indicators of 

Minnesota's fiscal and human resources. A longitudinal perspective on 

the socioeconomic development of a state is found in Hofferbert's work.^V 

His appi ication of factor analytic techniques to quantitative data pro-^ 

duced two relatively stable d imens ions--'*industrlal Ization" and "Affluence." 

Hofferbert interprets the first dimension as Indicative of "patterns of 

economic and occupational activity" and the second as represent tng the 

'^characteristics of modern, affluent culture." Minnesota's ranl<lngs on 

these dimensions from 1890 to I96O are set forth in Table 5. 

TABLE 5 

MINNESOTA'S RANKING 
ON SELECTED SOClOECONOMtC DIMENSIONS 
(1890-1 960) 





. 1890 


1900 


1910 


1920 


1930 


19^0 


19?0 


1960 


"Industrial izatton' 


1 23 


25 


28 


* 30 


26 


30 


25 


21 


"Affluence" 


11 


16 


8 


8 


8 


13 


17 


17 



SOURCE: Richard Hofferbert, "Socioeconomic DImens ions of the American 



States", Richard Hofferbert and 1 ra Sharkansky (eds.). State 
and Urban Pol i tics (Boston: Little Brown, 1971) i pp. ^56 and 
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Thd figures In this table suggest that Minnesota's relative position as 
an Industrial f zed state actually declined until the 19^)5, then Improved 
substantially, Minnesota's rank on "Affluence", though always nearer 
the top than Its rink on "industrialization", was not as high In i960, 
. compared with other states, as it was decades ago. 

Turning from a state-level description of socioeconomic resources to 
a consideration of their distribution within MtnnesotJi, It first should 
be pointed out that the concentration of population In the Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Area has been more than matched by a concentration of economic 
activity. In I96O, for example, this area had k7.6 per cent of total state 
employment. By 1971, this had increased to 52.1 per cent.^^ A breakdown 
of this total for the various economic sectors is reported in Table 6, 

TABLE 6 

EMPLOYMENT IN THE TWIN CITIES METROPOLITAN 
AREA COMPARED WITH THE REfT OF THE STATE (1971) 

Employment In the Twin Cities 
Metropol Itan Area as a Percentage 

Economic Sectors of tha State Total ^ 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation 

Communications 

Trade 

Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 
Services 
Government 

Other Non-Agricultural 
Total Employment 

SOURCE: Tax Study Commission. Staff Progress Report: A Col lection of 
Staff Work Papers (St. Pa-il: Minnesota Tax Study Commission, 
January, 1973), p. 7. 

Just as employment opportunities have gravitated to the Twin Cities 

Metropol Itan Area , so have socioeconomic resources. Table 7 presents I970 

census figures on family Income and educational attainment, These reveal 

significant disparities between the Twin Cities Metropol itan Area and the 



57 
63 
7h 
58 
60 
7k 
63 
<f6 

39 
52 



st«te 9S a \i4ho1e« More specif leal ly» the metropol ttan cenUr was dis- 
proportionately endowed with such resources as wei)-to-do and highiy 
educated citizens compared with the statewide average, and it had imich 
less poverty with which to contend. 

TABLE 7 

SELECTED POPUUTi ON, iNCOHE AND 
EDUCATIOMAL CHARACTERISTICS FOR MINNESOTA 
AND THE TV IN CiTiES METROPOLITAN AREA (1970) 









Twin Cities Metropol Itan Area 








MInneapol Is 


St. Paul 


Outside 






Hetropol itan 






Central 




Minnesota 


Area 






Cities 




(1) 






■ w 


(?) 


Populdtton 


3,80i*,97l 


I,813M7 




310,00«» 


1,069,235 


Incoine 












Hedtdh Famtty 


9,931 


11,682 


9,960 


!0,5Mj 


12,712 


Less than 


8.2% 


4.6% 


7.2% 




3.1% 


Poverty Level 










$15,000 or More 


20.3% 


28.6% 


20.6% 


22.2% 


33.7% 



Education 
Hedlaii School 
Years 

Completion of 
High School 
(or More) 



12*2 yrs U^^f yrs 
57.6% 66.1% 



12.2 yrs 12,2 yrs 12»7 yrs 
58.0% 57.2% 72% 



SOURCE: U. S. Bureau of Census. Census of Population, 1970 General Social and 
Economic Characteristics, Final Report PC (1) ■» Ct United States 
Suflwary (Washington^ 0, C. : U,$, Government Printing Off Ice; 1972) > 
pp, WS, 469, 550, 553, 563, 56'+, 568, 569/ The Information fn column 
5 was not given di rectly in the above source, but was estimated from 
the other data. 

But the Twin Cities Metropol I tan Area, Itself, Is stratified olong racial 
and economic lines. The concentration of minority groups In Minneapolis 
and St, Paul has already been pointed out. Even though this Is the most 
striking central city-suburb contrast, and perhaps the most crucial, other 
manifestations of social stratification are to be read In Table 7, On each 
measure the differential Is marked, and on every one of them both Mlnneapotis 



and St, Paul were below the rest of the metropol I tan area considered as 
an aggregate . It mus t be emphas I zed , howeve r , tha t these cl 1 1 eS Cont I riue 
to be the busfness and financial hub of the region (commercial and Industrial 
property make up some kO per cent of thefr total property base), ndtwlth- 
standlng the dispersal of such economic activities as manufacturing and 
retail sales Into the suburbs. 

The quantity and distribution of Minnesota's socioeconomic resources 
have obvious bearing on the capacity of its schools to provide services 
to their clients. Mlnnesotans, to repeat, are not wealthy in comparison 
with residents of other states. Indeed, when the magnitude of their educa- 
tional task, as Indicated by the pro^jort Ion of school-age children In the 
population, Is also taken Into account, the fiscal ability of Mlnnesotans 
to support elementary and secondary schools is actually below the national 
average. Personal income per pupil in average da i ly attendance was $1 7,893 
for Minnesota in 1971 : t:iat for the United States as a whole was $20,208. 
Since Minnesota ranked ninth among the states in per pupil revenue receipts 
for local schools (its figure of $1,301 In 1971-1972 was some $1 60 above 
the national average), it Is evident that state residents have been willing 
to make an extraordinary tax effort to generate school revenues. It comes 
as no surprise, then, that only two states ranked ahead of Minnesota in 
1971-1972 in terms of the size of their revenue receipts for public schools 

as a percentage of personal Income. The per cent for Minnesota was 7.3 as 

2k 

against the United States average of 5.6. (Minnesota's traditionally high 
aspirations for public service are discussed in the next section.) 

Table 8 contains information on the local fiscal resources available In 
1970 and 1971 for elementary and secondary education In a representative 
selection of Minnesota school districts. These districts were located 
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In five types of conwunltles: (1) Mlnneapol Is and St. Paul , (2) suburbs 
In the twin Cities Kitropolf tan Area, (3) central cities In the three 
other metropol Itan areas, (4) smal I cities outside the metropol t tan areas^ 
and (5) rural towns and villages. The first poltit to be made from examining 
these data I s that there was pronounced variation among the representat Ive 
districts on all the measures^ variations that were found even among districts 
of the same community type^ On the wealth measures, for lnStance> the rural 
district of New York Mills had only $4J79 per pupil In property value and 
$3i796 per pupil Income as opposed to rural Springfield's $18,36? and $9i010, 
respectively .The upper-middle class suburb of Edtna had nearly $17»000 
In property value per pupil, but the blue collar suburb of Spring Lake Park 
had less than one-half that amount/ And a similar differential between these 
two suburbs existed on per pupil Income, $13f008 for Ed I na versus $5,715 
for Spring Lake Park. 

Despite the large differences among school districts of the same 
cocmunlty type, some generalizations are possible. The figures on wealth 
Indicate that the poorest districts were In Minnesota's rural areas, though 
many of Its districts did contain high-value farm lands. None of the rural 
districts described in Table 8, with the exception of Springfield, came 
close to the statewide average on the Income measure* The weal thtest districts 
were those In Minneapolis and St. Paul • This finding appears to be Incon- 
sistent with data In previous tables until It Is recalled that the big cities, 

relatively speaking, have very low student densities coupled with a high con- 

26 , 

centratlon of commercial and Industrial property. Income and property 
figures for the smaller cities were fairly close to statewide averages, though 
Rochester was quite affluent. 



AVAILABILITY OF FISCAL RESOURCES FOR A REPRESENTATIVE 
SEUCTION OF MINNESOTA SCHOOL DISTRICTS (1970-1972) 



^ ; •'Municipal "Educational 

School District by Type ; ^^^^1 th'* Overburden'^ Overburden" 

(197i Enrollment Shown True (EARC) Adjusted Non-School AFOC-Rectplent 

tn Parenthesis) Property Gross Tax Rate Enrollment as 

Value per income per (Payable In Percentage of 
Weighted Weighted 1972) In TotaT 01 strict 
ADA In 1970 ADA In EARC Mills Enrollment, 
1970-71 

Twin Cities 



Minneapolis ($2,026) 


18,905 


16,555 


80 


24.5 


St, Paul {k7,2\3) 


16,742 


18,149 


65 


16.8 


Tw I n C 1 ty Me t ro . Subu rb s 










Bloomtngton (2'f,22l) 


10,482 


8,476 


61 


2 


Edina (10,922) 


16,982 


13.008 


49 


.5 


Forest Lake (^,766) 


7,541 


7,250 


33 


2.6 


Roseville ()2,702) 


12,484 


6,973 


37 


2 


Spring Lake Park (5,219) 


7,473 


5,715 


36 


3.5 


Other Central Cities 










Ouluth (22,805) 


8.619 


9,161 


70 


11 


Moor head (/ ,270) 


0,319 


C /\ 0 0 

o,0o2 


31 


3.4 


Rochester (16,093) 


13.140 


11 ,016 


38 


3.5 


Smal 1 Cities 










Albert Lea (7,252) 


8,861 


8,155 


35 


2.7 


Alexandria (3,983) 


10,0)4 


8,367 


45 


4.1 


Red Wing (3,672) 


10,261 


9,664 


41 


2.1 


Winona (6,290 


10,214 


n.467 


47 


2.9 


Worthlngton (3,^69) 


11 ,462 


9,401 


42 


3.3 


Rural Areas 










Carlton (1,062) 


6,847 


5,068 


56 


8.4 


Hal lock (5i»l) 


12,305 


6,371 


34 


.7 


Milan (303) 


15,263 


5,758 


33 


3 


Minnesota Lake (435) 


4,358 


5,934 


21 


2 


New York Mills (SS^t) 




3,796 


37 


.9 


Springfield (925) 


18,367 


9.010 


3^ 


1.3 


Walker (846) 


11,839 


6,246 


48 


5.8 


Watervllle (976) 


8,346 


6,066 


29 


3.7 


Statewide Average 


9,550 


9,162 







SOURCE: William H. Wilken, Minnesota School Finance (National Education 
Association, Unpubl Ished manuscript, 1973), pp. 15, 16, and 22» 
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As for the suburbs in the Twin Cities Hetropol 1 tan Area, they exhibited 
large disparities on both wealth measures. Some suburbs* therefore* have 
had the fiscal capacity to meet the school ing needs of their fdSt«*growing 
populations^ For others, the escalating costs of education put a severe 
s t ra t n on d I s t r I c t wea I th , a s I tua t ! on tha t ce r ta i n I y was a ma J o r con t r I - 
butor to taxpayer discontent. 

Some statistics on both '^municipal overburden^* and ■■educational 
overburden** are reported In Table 8, Tax rates for non*school purposes 
provide some Indication of the former/ and the latter Is measured* albeit 
crudely, by the proportion of students In a district's enrollment from low- 
Income famil ies (l«e, , famll les receiving assistance under the federal AFOC 
program) . As could be expected, non^school ^ax rates were substantia lly 
higher in 1972 in the four largest d I strlct$--^MInneapol Is, St, Paul , 
0loomlngton, and Duluth^^than they were elsewhere, an expression of the 
wl de range of muni c I pa I services requ i red by the s i ze, dens i ty , and soc io-« 
economic composition of their populations* Correspondingly » suburbs and 
rural areas generally had low tax rates to support governmenta! functions 
other than schools* 

The big cities of Minnesota also had far more than their share of pupils 
who were "disadvantaged" with respect to the Income level and educational 
background of their homes, neighborhoods, and communities. Nearly 25 per 
cent of the 1971 enrollment In the Minneapolis district were AFOC recipients, 
as were some 17 per cent In St, Paul, and 11 per cent In Duluth, Aside from 
several districts In rural areas, none of the other districts represented 
in Table 8 had AFOC students in excess of k per cent of its enrollment. Thus 
the forces of ''educatlonar overburden'Vand "municipal overburden", along with 
other factors such as high costs, ^7 come together in the large core cities of 



Minnesota to create a need for fiscal resources that is equalled by few 
other districts in the state. And whether even the impressive wealth per pupil 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul (Duluth Is actually below average on both pro- 
perty and Income measures) Is adequate to meet this need effectively haf 
become one of the central issues In the politics of school finance In 
Minnesota. 

Political Culture 

National and regional forces do have a great Influence on the states. 

Still, for the purpose of analysis, a state government may be conceived of 

as a political system operating In a distinctive cultural setting. That 

this political culture makes a significant difference for education policy 
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making Is the principal conclusion of a recent study. It Is difficult 

to chaiacterlze in a few pages the bel iefs, values, and expectations that 

shape politics in Minnesota; but ElaHar' s treatment of political culture 

does offer both a point of departure and a convenient organizing framework. 

As Interpreted by this scholar, the American political culture Is a 

synthesis of three distinguishable orlentatlons--the Traditional Istlc, the 

Individualistic, and the Moral Istic—each of which Is strongly associated 

with a particular section of the country, a legacy of the migration patterns 

of the various ethnic and religious groups that settled the United States. 

While no state completely embodies any one of the political sub-cultures, 

Elazar concludes that Minnesota comes closer to the "moralist" pattern than 
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does any other state. In hi s judgment, this orientation encourages 
(1) governmental Intervention for the good of the commonwealth, (2) non- 
partisanship and the use of third parties, (3) citizen participation In 
political activity, W professional Ism In publ Ic admlnl stratton, and 
(5) an innovative approach toward programs. Whether Minnesota Is viewed from 



either a htstorlcal or comparative perspective, It Is evident that these 
characteristics are central to the pol I tics of the state. 

Gove rnmen t I n te rven 1 1 on 

Like much of what Elazar attributes to the ^•moralistic" culture, the 
belief fn the efficacy of govemmeht Intervention was one of the cardlna) 
tenets of Progress lvism» This reform movement set the tone and agenda for 
Minnesota politics from 1899 to I918» and resulted In numerous laws that 
extended the regulatory and service functions of the state* In spite of 

the return to ••normalcy'^ of the decade following World War 1, the Progressive : 

ethos, to use Chrlslock's words, retained a ''tenacious hold on the Minnesota 
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mind," And this ethos has continued to find expression In major social 
legislation from the New Deal to the present. 

The commitment to the use of government as a positive Instrument Is 
apparent In current statistics as well as In enacted legislation. To give 
but one Illustration, the amount of publ tc services made available to 
Minnesotans compares quite favorably with that provided by other states. In 
Table 9 are contained 1970-71 data on expenditures by state and local 
governments In Minnesota. These data are shown on a per capita basis (an 
indicator of the level of services received by citizens) and per $1,000 of 
personal income (an Indicator of the "effort" that citizens must put forth 
to support these services) . On the first of these Minnesota ranked 10th among 
all the states with an expenditure of $805 per capita; on the second Minnesota 
ranked 15th with a figure of $215 per $1,000 of personal income. There is 
also presented in the table the allocation of this spending for local schools, 
highways, and public welfare. The ranking of Minnesota among other states 
for school expend I tures»«tht rd on per capita and sixth on the basts of per 
$1000 personal Income—was especial ly high. 
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TABU 9 

MINNESOTA COMPARED WITH THE MEDIAN STATE IN THE UNITED STATES 
ON SELECTED EXPENDITURE MEASURES (1970-1971) 



Per Capita 
Amount Rank 



Per $1 tOOO Income^ 
Amount Rank 



Tot$l General Expenditures 
Median State in U. S. 
Minnesota 

Local School Expenditures 
Median State In U. S, 
Minnesota 

Highway Expenditures 
Median State In U. S« 
Minnesota 

Public Welfare Expenditures 
Median State In U» S» 
Minnesota 



$ 690 

806 10 



198 
266 



95 

108 20 



69 

76 19 



$ 196 

215 15 



52 
71 



27 

29 22 



19 

20 21 



SOURCE: Tax Study Coftimf sslon, Staff Progress Report: A Collection of Work 
P apers (St. Paul: Tax Study Commission, 1973) $ pp. 93-9'f. 

There are/ of course, many possible reasons why Minnesota has been 

relatively generous In its provision of public services. One recent analysis 

( 1972) stresses demographic and geographic factors In explaining education 

and highway expend I tures--*f or example, the large proportion of children, the 

sparslty of the rural population, and the severity of winter weather. 

These factors unquestionably have an effect* Nonetheless, they operate within the 

context of a pot 1 tical cul ture that traditionally has held high aspirations 

for the service performance of state and local government. 



Pol Ittcal Parties 

Elazar contends that party organization In a ''moral ist Ic" cul ture Is 
perceived as being simply a useful political device and Is not valued for 
its own sake, "Regular party ties", he observes, "can be abandoned with 
^relative impunity for third parties, speclaT local parties, or nonpartisan 



systems If such changes are bel teved helpful tn gaining larger pol Ittcel 
33 

goals,^*^ Such an attitude toward poll t leal parties has long been present 

; In Minnesota. In no other state was nonpart Isanshlp more ffrmly estab-* 

lished tn law* nor has any other state witnessed more third-perty success 

than thAt attained In the 1930s by the Minnesota Farmer-Labor Party, 

In 1970, only twenty or so^ of the more than 30,000 local, state, 

and federal offices listed on Minnesota ballots were Identified by party 
3^ 

label $« Even state legislators were removed, formally at least, from 
partisan pol It Ics. Aiihough the passage of the 1913 lew which made this 
lawmaking body nonpartisan was largely a *'poi I tlcal accldent'^^^ the legis- 
lation was in accord with Progresslvlsm's distrust of organized parties, and 
its exhortation to citizens that they engage In^Mndependent voting," Once 
passed, the act remained on the boo!<s unti I 1973 • During this time, Minnesota 
was Just one of two states (the other being Nebraslca) where members of the 
legislature were elected without party designation. 

The consequences of nonpart Isanshlp for Minnesota politics have been 
much debated* Supporters assert that It effectively smashed boss Ism and 
the political machine; that in so 'doing it wo r Iced to purify pol It Ics and 
to expand opportunities for citizen involvement/ In this vein, Fenton 
maintains that nonpart Isanshlp contributed to the evolution In Minnesota 
of a distinctive "Issue-oriented" approach to pol it Ics, rather than one 
which Is "Job-orlented," But critics point to the wealcness for many years 
of party organization, arguing that this weakness opened the way to excessive 
pressure group Influence, irresponsible party behavior, and vulnerabl 1 1 ty 
to pol It leal extremism. 

As for deviant party movements, even a cursory look at Minnesota's 

history reveals a veritable "brood of third parties." Agrarian and labor 

^j-'-'hese offices Included United States Senators^ United States Representatives! 
EI^Qate Governor, other state constitutional officers, and In some years the 
rara^isa est dent and Vice-President. 



protest has long been a dynamic element In the state's poMtlcs/ notably 
at times of severe economic distress. Most significant as an organized 
expression of this protest was the Farmer-Labor party. Appropriating the 
rhetoric and crusading zeal of Progresslvism (and Its more radical successor; 
the Nonpartisan League) , the Farmer-Labpr party became the dominant political 
forcfe In the state during the Great Depression, Although thwarted In their 
more radical proposals, Farmer-Labor! tes did push through much reform leg- 
islation, including an income tax and laws protecting the rights of labor. 
The. crushing defeat suffered by the party in the gubernatorial election of 
1938 signaled the end of an era. Unable to restore either Internal unity or 
popular support, the electoral fortunes of the Farmer-Labor party deteriorated 

until St merged in 19^^ with the Democrat ic Party to form the Democratic- 
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Farmer-Labor party (the OFL). From that time to the present, pol It ical 

conflict in Minnesota has become Institutionalized In the operation of a 

highly competitive two-party system. 

The emergence of part I sanship among Minnesotans (a I96O analysis found 

that the ''overwhelming majority^' of voters associated themselves with either 
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the DFL or the Republican party) should not be taken to be a repudiation of 
Progresslvism. Certainly, this development has not brought In Its wake the 
crasser aspects of party Influence. The pol i t i ca 1 boss and machi ne politics 
are far removed from the Minnesota experience and the independent spirit 
of its voters continues to be evident in thel r t icket-spi I tt I ng at election 
time. Moreover, Republicans, as well as DFLers, draw pol i t leal sustenance 
from the Progressive tradition and maintain their credibility by asserting 
Its compatibility with thel r policy proposals. Indeed, Mitau finishes his 
examination of the two parties by asserting that, notwithstanding differences 
in degree and method of approach, they address themselves "very similarly to the 
urgent problems •••39 
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Cttizen Partictpatton 

Restor I ny government ••to the people^' was among the imperatives In 
Progressive rhetoric. But though Its reformers did Institute the open 
primary/ the thrust to democratize politics by legislation never attained 
the statutory results In Minnesota that It did In states where the Initiative, 
referendum, and recall were enacted/ There Is much evidence, nonethelessV 
that the participatory ethic is more widely held and acted upon by 
MInnesotans than by the citizens of most states* 

Although citizen participation fn politics takes many forms, voting Is the 
most fundamental. State-by--stdte rankings on voter turnout In many different 
kinds of elections always show Minnesota near the top» Sharkansky and 
Hofferbert have constructed by factor analysts an unusually comprehensive 
measure of a basic political dimension they label "Competlt lon-Turnout"» 
Unsurprisingly, Minnesota ranked third among the states on this dlmenflon,^^ 

Institutional manifestations of citizen Involvement are easy to find. 
The use, for example, of advisory committees or task forces Is widespread 
at both the state and local levels of government. But the most effective 
device, especial ly with respect to Issue Identification and problem analysis, 
has been the Citizens league. This organization Is based In Minneapolis and 
most of Its some 3»600 members are drawn from business, professional, and 
civic organizations located In the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area. The League 
has functioned since Its beginning In 1952 as "an Independent, nonpartisan 
educational organlzat Ion. . .special Izlng In questions of government planning, 
finance, and organization.'' Specifically, It has conducted detal led 
studies and made subsequent recommendations In a variety of policy areas, 
with much attention being directed recently toward education problems such 




as staffing, finance, and "accountabi llty". The reports of the Citizens 
League are widely publicized. Since they usually are a skillful mix of 
technical expertise and citizen Input, as well as being backed by a prestt*■ 
gl^us organization, pol It teal leaders do pay considerable attention to them. 
And on some Issues— for example, taking a metropolitan approach to planning 
for the Twin Cities area—the League took the lead In setting the agenda for 
the state policy system. ^ 

Civil Service Reform 

Gfven the vigor of the Progressive attack in Minnesota on the foundat Ions 
of party organization, the application of civil service provisions to state 
administration was remarkably slow In coming* Progressive governors enjoyed 
no great legislative success In curbing the »'spoils system**, and It was not 
until 1939 that civil service reform for state employees was eventually 
accomplished. Once adopted, though, the scope of this reform has been 
sweeping. As of 1973, the Governor was 1 iml ted to some 2^0 appointments, 
including department heads, boards, and commissioners.^^ 

In no agency are civil service regulations more pervasive than In the 
Minnesota Department of Education. Other than the Commissioner of Education, 
who is appointed by the State Board of Education to a term of four years, 
the employees of the Department are covered by civil service regulations. 
Protection against patronage and political control Is afforded by these 
regulations. In this sense, the State Department of Education Is a "professional" 
as contrasted with a "political" agency. 

Innovat Ion 

Although Minnesota does not have the reputation of Its eastern neighbor, 
Wisconsin, as a pioneer when it comes to the adoption of new programs, it 

ERIC 
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tt^ttM has been unusual I y receptive to innovation* Certainly, Hinnesotans 
have been more theth wtllfng to experiment with the poll t tea) party /and among 
their public ofiFIciais are many who have taken advanced positions on crlttca) 
soeia) issues* Hubert Humph reyfs courageous stand on civil rights in )9Ud 
and Eugene McCarthy's determined crusade against the Vietnam War some twenty 
years later are quite consistent with Minnesota's long tradttlon of protest 
against social Injustice* 

The only systematic attempt to quantify the relative speed with which 
states accept program Innovations was undertaken by Walker In the late 1960s. 
He based his Index on 88 different programs In 12 areas of governmental 
activity. The composite innov^it ton score for Minnesota ranked It I2th among 

the states. Walker also offers some evidence that Minnesota Is Judged by 
administrators In many other states to be among their "best sources" of 
infprmdtlon and new Ideas* The appi icatlon of Walker's index to Minnesota, 
in that It weighs all programs equally and does not take social need Into 
account, produces a ranking that probably underestimates the relative willing 
ness of the staters polltlcat system to Innovate In the face of an environ- 
mental challenge* A case In point fs the Impact of metropoll tanizatfon. If 
this, under the rubric of the "urban crisis", constitutes the most serious 
problem confronting the states, then Minnesota's response warrants It being 
called a pacesetter* A Metropolitan Council with some real powers for 
regional planning and the provision of services has been functioning since 
1967* And the Fiscal Disparities Act of 1971 9 if it survives court challenge 
marks a promising beginning In sharing more equally the property tax base 
of the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area among its "have" and "have not" 
comnnuni ties* 
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impact on Educatton' Pol tcv Making 

Al I the pol Itlcal characteristics that have been discussed tmplnge 
In one way or another on state policy making for the public schools. The 
high aspirations that MInnesotans have for publ Ic services are expressed 
most strongly with regard to education. The emergence of a competitive 
two-party system Is generating a search for new pol It leal I ssues, one source 
of which Is clearly education. CI tfzen participation finds many expressions, 
among the most effective being the education pol icy recommendations of the 
CI tlzens League. The application of civil service regulations has nowhere 
been more extens I ve than In the Minnesota Department of Education. And. 
finally, the willingness of the state's politlc-il system to Innovate has 
been demonstrated by Its responses to a number of educat lonal Issues, (Three 
of these will be analyzed later In this report.) It is essential , .consequently 
to keep the political culture backdrop In mind when considering how Minnesota 
state government determines public school policy. 

Governmental I nst 1 tut I ons 
The focal points In a pol I t leal system are the governmental institutions 
that have the authority to enact, Implement, or adjudicate pol icy decisions. 
Individuals and groups who seek to Influence public policy must usually work 
through such institutions if they are to have any Impact, An analysis, 
therefore^ of state pol Icy making for the public schools in Minnesota must 
take Into account the Institutional context within whJch that process takes 
place. This context, of course, is Incredibly complex--a bewildering maze 
of offices, regulations, procedures, duties, privileges, norms, understandings, 
routines, and rituals. The following discussion is confined to Us formal 
aspects, particularly as these contribute to the policy-making capability 
of the state Institutions that have the primary responsibility for educa- 
9^.onal governance. 
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StaU Authoi'ltv arid Orqahlzatl on 

Over one^hundred years ago ()857) the Mtnnesota Constttutlon was 
adop ted « Among Its artictx^is was the mandate to the Legislature that It 
^'establ I sh ^ general and uniform system o publ ic schools.**'*^ Within a 
short time these lawmakers had instituted a "neighborhood plan^' for education 
from which has gradually come the district system of publ Ic schools that 
exists todayl Irrespective of the ''local control" of these schools, 
education remains a state function in Minnesota, just as It Is tn all other 
states* "School districts", In the explicit language of a Minnesota Supreme 
Court decision, "are governmental agencies whol ly (Itailcs ddde<][| under the 
control of the Legislature which may modify or abrogate thetr powers to any 
extent It sees flt."^^ 

Legislative enactments over the years have es tab 1 1 shed a state-^level 
structure for educational governance In Minnesota • The basic structure Is 
diagrammed in Figure !• As this diagram Indicates, the state institutions 
legally responsible for governing the public schools are the (l) Legislature, 
(2) Governor, (3) State Board of Education, (k) Commissioner of Education, 
and (5) Department of Education, 

Legislature 

The Minnesota Legislature Is one of the largest In the country. It 
consisted in 1973 of 13^^ Representatives (elected to two-year terms) and 
67 Senators (elected to four-year terms). This body , until the passage of 
1973 legislation, was officially nonpartisan. But for years Its members 
caucused as either Liberals or Conservatives and these caucus aff 1 1 latlons 
became closely aligned with the DFL and Republican parties, respectively. 
The caucuses were fair V cohesive In their approach toward legislative Issues, 
more so it would appear than their counterparts In most other states.^' Still, 



FIGURE 1 



LEGAL STRUCTURE FOR THE GOVERNANCE OF MINNESOTA'S 
PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 




SOURCE: Bureau of Field Studies and Surveys, Education I967 (College of 
Q Education, University of Minnesota, August, 1967), p» 275. 
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thefe were si ynlf leant conflicts In each caucus, with the basic cleavage 
Involving rural and urban Interests, a cleavage that kept the caucuses from 
being united even on Impprtant party positions. 

Electoral contests between the rival parties became Intensely competitive 
as the DFL surged forward In the 1970 and 1972 elections to capture not only 
the Governorship (an office Its nominees had held before In 1955-1961 and 
1963-1967) and the House (controlled by Liberals In 1955, 1957, 1959, and 
1961), but also the Senate (a Conservative bastion for decades). In the 
1971 session, which is of particular Interest to this study, the Conservatives 
(t,e,, Republicans) still held thin margins In the House, 70 to 65, and the 
Senate, to 33. But by the next session, the Liberals (I.e., DFLers) were 
In control of both houses, 77 to 57 in the House and 37 to 30 in the Senate. 

The majority caucus In each house elects Its candidates to the key 
leadership posit Jons --the Speaker of the House and the President of the 
Senate. Additionally, the majority caucus through these leaders selects 
the chairmen (nornnally from among Its senior members) for the various leg- 
islative committees and through the Rules Committee It manages the flow of 
lawmaking activity, in this connection, the Speaker of the House occupies 
an especially powerful leadership position. He appoints all the standing 
committees, prepares schedules for their meetings, and refers bills to these 
committees. (There wera 13 standing committees In the Senate and 2k In 
the House during the 1973 session.) It should be noted that a sophisticated 
bill preparation system, Including computer storage of both proposed new 
legislation and existing laws, Is provided by the Revlsor of Statutes Office 
for legislators and state agencies.^** 

The legislative committees that traditionally have had special res- 
ponsibilities for public school bills are the Education Conmlttees in both 
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the House and Senate, along with the House Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee when fiscal implications are apparent In these 
bJUs. After study, hearings, and del iberation--of ten perfunctory but on 
occasion et length— 'these coovnl ttees decide whether to modify, recofmend, 
or ktll proposed legislation. And Its eventual fate has generally been 
contingent on this decision. 

Some staff support is available to aid the Minnesota Legislature in 
accomplishing Its different functions. In the 1971 session, this consisted 
primarily of an Office of Senate Council, which provided 'Megal and technical 

services" to the Senate; and a Research Department of the House of Represent- 
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atlves, which provided "research assistance" to the House. Both of these 
staff arms were nonpartisan and each, as of January, 1972, employed eight 
people. Subsequently, there was a reorganization and expansion of the 
Senate staff. The Office of Senate Council was replaced by an Office of 
Senate Research. As of January, 1973, this office had 13 members, most of 
whom were in'^ i vidual ly assigned to a governmental area (e.g., education) 
for which a legislative committee had responsibility. In the meantime, the 
House Research Department had grown to include 10 research assistants and 
six legislative interns. Lastly , there are smc!.: staffs who work for the 
leaders of the majority and minority caucuses. These staffers, unlike those 
assigned to the House and Senate who sometimes engage In long range studies, 
handle mostly day-to-day business. 

Along with the Governor, the Minnesota Legislature is the final repository 
of state authority with regard to education. In this body are enacted, subject 
to the Governor's approval, the basic funding decisions pertaining to the 
public schools, as well as laws that set policy for many facets of education. 
Although the Legislature has delegated much of Its pol Icy-making responsibi I I ty 
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to both t oca I school districts and the state education agencyi It retains 
the authority to legislate for the public schools In a detailed and pres- 
criptive manner I f the members of that body choose to do so. There has been 
no such desire on the part of these lawmakers. Yet even In the modest role 
that it has customar ! ly dssum<td a^ an education pol icy maker^ the Minnesota 
Legislature has been hampered by major institutional constraints. 

Whether the large size of the Legislature and the absence of official 
party designations hinder legislative performance have been matters of 
controversy for decades in Minnesota, But there are other structural features 
that more clearly have had this result. Firsts there is simply a lack of time 
to cope with issues, Unti I I972» the HInnesotd Const I tut Ion limited the 
Legislature to an odd-^year session of t20 legislative days, A constitu- 
tional amendment was approved in that year which al lows the 120 days to be 
used flexibly during the entire biennial period. Second, and most important, 
the Legislature does not have enough lnformation*generating capability to be 
free of a heavy dependence on the executive agencies and private interest 
groups* Staffing changes have enhanced this capabi I ity. Nonetheless, al I 
the standing committees are not staffed on a year-round, permanent basis; 
nor do rank-and-file mergers have much staff assistance. And the Legislature 
has few resources with which to engage in a comprehensive review of the 
budgetary and fiscal matters that constantly are before It, Hence, while 
the recent changes have probably enabled lawmakers to react more effectively-- 
for example, they can more incisively challenge the data suppl led by the 
various state agencies—the Minnesota Legislature sti 11 finds it difficult 
to develop on its own policy alternatives in fields I Ike education, 

The institutional capability of the Minnesota Legislature, when compared 
with that In other states, is probably Just a bit above average. The only 
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systematic survey that has been done In this regard was undertaken In 1970 
by the Citizens Conference on State Legislatures,^^ Applying Its value 
judgments to a mass of quantified data about the '^structural aspects'* of 
legislatures^ the Citizens Conference first ranked all the states On each 
of five d {mens loqs and then on a summary measure called "technical effective- 
ness*'. On the summary measure Minnesota ranked lOth.^^ At first glance 
this seemingly Indicates a more substantial policy-making capability 
than has hitherto been suggested. But closer scrutiny discloses that 
the Minnesota Legislature earned relatively good marks primarily due to 
Its relationship to const I tuents . "I ts outstanding feature^" concluded 
the Citizens Conference^ 'Ms the general openness and accessibility of 
Its process and activities as shown by its rank (7th) In 'accountability'."^' 
(Interestingly enough, DFLers made greater "openness" in the legislative 
process ':helr main campaign issue In the 1972 election.) On dimensions 
other than this one, the Minnesota Legislature did not fare so well. And 
on "functionality", the set of structural characteristics having the most 
relevance to determining public policy, the ranking for the state was an 
unimpressive 27th. (On the other dimensions, the Minnesota Legislature 

ranked 12th on "representativeness", 13th on "Informed", and 23rd on 
62 

"Independence.") 
Governor 

The formal powers of the Minnesota Governor necessarily Intersect at 
many points with elementary and secondary education. This official Is 
charged by statute with preparing the state budget for consideration by 
the Legislature, a budget that contains funds for the support of public 
schools and for the operation of the state education agency. Thd Governor 
reviews all r.>easures passed by the Legislature and must either sign or 
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veto these bl 11$. Further, he appoints the members of the State Board of 
Education. In short, the responslbl 1 1 1 les of the of f Ice are such that the 
Governor of Minnesota is Inevitably caught up In policy making for education, 
though his precise role depends on many Influences. 

"Even weak governors," Sch les I nger states, "can dominate their legis- 
lature on matters of policy because If the governor Is weak In formal 
powers, the state legislatures are still weaker as Instruments of policy 
leadership," ^ And, as this scholar demonstrates, the Governorship In 
Minnesota Is hardly a 'Vyeak" off tee as measured by constitutional and 
statutory authority. On Schleslnger' s Index of formal powers the 
Governor of Minnesota Is In the top quartlle when all the states are 
ranked, receiving 19 out of a possible 20 points. The components of 
thU authority are these: 

1. Tenure potential - the Minnesota Governor Is 
elected for a four-year term and there are no limitations 
on reelection. 

2. Power of appointment - the Minnesota Governor can appoint 
most heads of state departments and a majority of the members 
of most commissions and boards. 

3. Budget control - the Minnesota Governor has the res- 
ponslblllty for preparing the state budget and shares It 
only with his appointees. 

k. Veto power - the Minnesota Governor has an item veto 
requiring a two-thirds vote of each house to override. 
Besides these legal powers, the Governor of Minnesota has others 
which augment his strength. First, he Is empowered to deliver an 
-inaugural message and other special messages to the Legislature In 
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which he can request the passage of desired proposals. Second, he alone has 
the rfght to call the Legislature Into special session. Finally, he has 
available to him, at least In theory, the Information resources of a vast 
bureaucracy. And he can utilize his control over funds and personnel to 
develop a staff capab 1 1 1 ty of his own.^^ In all. then, the Governor of 
Minnesota commands an Impressive array of legal powers that, when coupled 
with other sources of Influence, gives him a potential for pol Icy leader- 
ship far exceeding that of any other actor. 

.State Board of Education 

Like 48 other states, the structure for educational governance In 
Minnesota includes a State Board of Education. The nine members of this, 
body, as Is the case in 35 states, are appointed by the Governor, In 
Minnesota these appointments are con<'lrmed by the Senate; are for over- 
lapping terms of six years; and are designed to ensure representation 
from each of the eight congressional districts In the state. (There is 
one at-large member.) Furthermore, at least three of these officials 
must have served on local school boards. 

The formal powers of the State Board of Education are not derived 
from the Minnesota Constitution; no reference is made to such a body in 
that document. Rather, Its pavers are statutory. In addition to appoint- 
ing the Conmiss loner of Education, the State Board has the authority 
within the framework of constitutional stipulations and legislative enactments 
to determine policies and exercise general supervision for the public schools 
of the state,-'.- Included among Its specific responsibilities are (I) dlstrlbu- 

'VThe State Board also has authority over the Department of Education and 
other public educational agencies. It also serves for all purposes as 
the State Board for Vocational Education. But except for the vocational - 
technical schools, the State Board has no responsibility for higher 
education. • 
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tihgi school funds ^{opioprtdted by the LegUIaturei (2) establ Ishing el igibt l lty 
requirements for state aid and ensuring compttance wfth these requiremehtSi 
{3) certifying teachers and admln)strat6rs»)V (if) providing outlines and. 
courses of studyi (5) approving the reorgan I zat Ion of school dtstrict$> 
(6) receiving and distributing federal funds i and (7) making recommendations 
for needed legislation*^^ The Board decisions in these areas that are Intended 
to serve as T^guidel lnes>* are published Immediately upon their approval* But 
when •^rules and regulations" are being decided, the State Boards among other 
legal steps, must hold public hearings before final adoption* Such decisions 
have the full force of law unless overturned by the Legislature 6r the 
courts. 

Although the Minnesota State Ooard of Education is granted broad 
autiiority to set policy in many educational areas, its quasl-^legislattve 
power does not include direct access to the fisca) resources of the 
state. The Legislature and the Governor/ It must be emphasized, malce 
all the tax decisions, establish the level of appropriations, and decide 
the essential features of the distrlbuticn formula. Fiscal policy for 
education is outside the legal purview of the State Board and to have 
any Influence on this crucial matter demands that It exercise Informal 
power. 

The limited authority of the Minnesota Board Is not the only structural 
factor that constricts Its role In education policy making. Like officials 
on other lay governing bodies, the members of the State Board serve on a 
part-time basis. Statutes specify a date (first Tuesday In August) for 
the annual meeting and require that quarterly meetings be held* Special 

'VThls was changed by 1973 legislation, see pp. 117-119 of this report* 



meetings may also be called when deemed necessary by the State Board* The 
result of law, along with Board member preferencei have been regular meetings 
occurring once a month* Compensation for this service Is minimal , consl!>tlng 
of $25.00 per working day plus actual expenses. Lastly, the State Board 
has no personal staff to supply Information and advice on agenda Items. 
For these, it relies priniarlly on the Commissioner of Education and his 
staff* But the State Board has made considerable use of advisory groups, 
task forces, consultants, and even fact-finding comml ttees (composed of 
Board members) In seeking to augment the informat Ion capability of the 
Department of Educatlon,^^ 

Commissioner of Education and Oepartment of Education 

The Commissioner of Education is the secretary and chief executive 
officer of the State Board of Education,'*^ and is the administrative head 
of the Minnesota Department of Education, Selected and appointed by 
the State Board (28 states recruit their chief state school officers In 
a similar fashion), the Commissioner serves for a four^year term. His 
formal responsibilities include making reports and recommendations to the 
State Board, and organizing and controlling the myriad operations of the 
Department of Education. Also, the Commissioner, along with the State 
Board, supervises the Implementation of all laws and other policies 
relating to the public schools, 

The Minnesota Department of Education provides the Commissioner with 
advisers, specialists, data sources, and other organizational resources 
which he can draw upon to Influence education policy making* Over the 

-The Commissioner of Education also serves as the secretary or as a merriber 
of various bodies; among these are the State College Board and the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Commission. 

•/ftVHstate Department of Educat ion*' or '^State Department'' will be used through- 
^out this report to refer to the Minnesota Oepartment of Education. 
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past few decades the profess fond ] staff of this agency» largely as a consequence 
of federal funds, has expanded greatly In size. In \$hkASf the State Depart- 
ment had 63 people Identified as professionals; by 1972 such people numbered 
213 In the central office and 12 In regional locations. (Another 210 pro- 
fessionals were listed as working with Mvocatlonal rehabilitation programs, 
and state museums, libraries, archives, and library extension programs/')^' 
Because of the way state education department personnel are classified In 
the different states, It Is very difficult to compare across states. Yet 
It would seem that the size of the Minnesota Department of Education Is 
close to the national average. 

Within the State Department there are several sections that produce 
policy-relevant data. In the Division of Administration there Is the 
section known as Education Data Systems. Its personnel process data on 
a central computer (located in the Department of Agrlcul ture) to generate 
quantitative information on such matters as pupil enrollments, ethnic 
backgrounds, staff ing patterns, personnel characteristics, Instructional 
programs, and physical facilities for all school districts in the state. 
In the same division there also is the State Aids, Statistics and Research 
Section. This section, among Its functions, Interprets statistical data 
on the enrollments, expenditures, taxes, and property wealth of school 
districts. Special studies are conducted by the sections when requested 
by other government officials or agencies. In the 1971 session, for 
instance, the State Aid, Statistics and Research Section cooperated with 
Education Data Systems to turn out "'over 150 runs of simulation programs" 
for the benefit of state legislators who were trying to revise the 
foundation aid formula. Aside from these two sections, there are several 
In the Division of Planning and Development--notably the Planning Sectlon-- 
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that do research and prepare reports germane to pot Icy making. In totatj 

the Minnesota Department of Education has the capabf If ty to furnish a vast 

amount of stdtisttcal data on education policy issues. 

There are statutory provisions that do work against the Commissioner 

of Education exercising the '^leadership*' so widely prescribed for the In- 

cumbent of this position* First, the Commissioner and other top Department 

administrators are not well compensated by professional standards. The 

Commissioner's salary, to Illustrate, was set by the Legislature at $29,U00 as 

of January, 1972. This ranked him 23rd among the chief state school officers 
7k 

of the country/ More significant, it was below the median ($30,000) for 
local school superintendents In the Twin Cities Metroplltan Area.^^ Second, 
all the professional employees in the State Department, with the sole ex* 
ception of the Commissioner of Education, are under Minnesota Civil Service* 
This means that the Commissioner must choose from among candidates on cfvll 
service lists, with final approval resting with the State Board. And civil 
service regulations do ensure tenure protection. This not only has lessened 
flexibility, and perhaps Inducements, in the recruitment of professionals, 
but also has prevented a Commissioner from forming his own administrative team. 
With regard to the latter, the present Commissioner of Education, Howard B. 
Casmey, did not select the Assistant to the Commissioner, let alone any 
of the five Assistant Commissioners In the State Department. All were ap- 
pointed prior to his taking off Ice.^^ 

Two recent studies of the Minnesota Department of Education Indicate 
organizational and personnel characteristics, not unrelated to the statutes 
alluded to above, which might further hamper a Commissioner who sought to 
take a policy leadership role. In December of 1972, the Governor's Loaned 
Executives Action Program (LEAP) concluded its examination of the executive 
branch of Minnesota state government. While praising the State Department 
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of Educatibh for the ''competence and dedicatton of Us employeeSi'^ the 

authors of the LEAP study were highly critical of the management system, 

or the lack of one, they found In that agency. In their vfew, the basic 

orgahizatlohal problem was that: 

Not all organizational elements and employeas of the Depdrtmeht 
are working In concert with each other to reach departmen tar goals. 
The current organization consists of 36 sf>ct Ions /most of which are 
grouped tnto divisions which report to tho Commtss loner. The 
structure was » for the most part, determined prior to the appointment 
of the present Commissioner and seems based on the assumption that 
sections are principally units unto themselves, but must be grouped 
In some manner for administrative purposes. In any event , there Is 
not a clear definition of the responslbl 1 Itfes of -dl Assistant 
Commissioners who head up the divisions and how they relate to one 
another, to cover the total respons Ibll I ties of the Commissioner/ 
This results in certain overlapping and dupl Icated act Ivl ties, 'power 
jockeying' at the section levels, garbled communications^ delays in 
decision-making and less than optimum overall planning,'' 

As a response to this problem. It was recommended In the LEAP report 
that the organization of the Department be modified so as to fit "conceptual ty 
defined missions of each sub-element," and that the scope of the Personnel 
Section be enlarged so as to ensure "definition of supervlslory respon- 
sibilities" and "Intensified training in the basic management skills," These 
recommendations, according to the report, were In the process of being im- 
plemented by the Commissioner,^^ 

A second study which deals with the Department of Education was under- 
taken by a staff member of the Educational Governance Project, This 
researcher employed a survey questionnaire with a sample of upper-level 
administrators In the state education department of each of 12 states. 
This sample for Minnesota Included the Commissioner of Education, the five 
Assistant Commissioners, and eight Directors, the last group being randomly 
selected. 

In Table 10 are shown the percentages or means for the Minnesota admin- 
istrators on 23 selected characteristics, as well as their ranking as a group 
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among the 12 states for each character 1st Ic.'V Host noteworthy Is the fact 
that the percentages for this sample of administrators ranked them efther 
f I rst or second on no less than six attributes: (1) birth within the state 
of SDE service (86 per cent); (2) K-12 schooling In a community of 10,000 or 
less population (79 per cent) ; (3) K-l 2 schooling In a ''ruraP' corrmunity 
(86 per cent); (k) teachlng/admini strat ive experience in a rural school 
district with less than 1000 pupils (50 per cent) ; (5) recruited from public 
school administration (50 per cent) ; and (6) experience as a public school 
super intendent (36 per cent). 

The data In Table 10 tend to confirm the impression of observers that 
top posts in the Minnesota Department of Education are filled by "locals'', 
born and educated in the sparsely-populated areas of the state, the majority 
of whom enter the Department from an administrative position, often a super- 
intendency, in an outstate district. Certainly, there is nothing Inherently 
wrong with this recruitment pattern. But whether it results In diverse com- 
petencies and viewpoints required by a modern state department of education, 
particularly one functioning In a state where more than half the population 
reside in the metropolitan areas, is open to doubt. Equally questionable 
Is whether the narrow orientation fostered by this recruitment pattern en- 
courages the Department to establ i sh relationships across the broad range 
of actors who participate in education policy making. The negative per- 
ceptions toward agency personnel expressed by a number of the urban legislators 
and schoolmen we interviewed suggest that the Minnesota Department of Education 
does have such a relationship problem. 



-The rankings were developed for descriptive purposes only; they were not 
intended to imply "good" or "bad*' on any characteristic. 
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TABLE 10 

MINNeSOTA STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
UPPER- LEVE L AOM 1 N I STRATORS COHPOS I TE PROF I LE 







Per Cent 


12 State 


CHARACTERISTIC 


CATEGORY 


or Mean 


Ranking 


Personal 


* •„ , 


93 




I. Sex ' 


Male 


12 


2. Rac6 


White 


86 


1 1 


3 • Average Age (Years) 






10 


Bdckground 




86 




'♦• Location of Btrth 


Instate 




5» K-12 School Ing-Comnuol ty SUe 


lOjOOO or Less 


79 


1 


6. K«12 School Ing-Ccmimint ty Type 


Rural 


86 


1 i 


7, Mobil Ity (Permanent Addresses) 


Three States 


21 




or More 






Education 








i# Location of Undergraduate 








Institution 


Instate 


71 




9» Location of Graduate Institution 


Instate 


57 


9 


to. Highest tiraduate Degree 


Doctorate 


21 


10 


Previous Experience 








11. In Htaher Education 


Yes 


21 


10 


12« As a Public School Superintendent 


Yes 


36 


1 


13. Size & Type of School District 


Rural under 1000 


50 


2 


Rec ru 1 ted F rofn : 








l4. Higher Education Position 


Yes 


0 


11 


I5« PubHc School Administration 


Yes 


50 


2 


16« Non-Education Position 


Yes 


21 


9 


17. Location of Position 


Instate 


86 


k 


SDE Career 








18* Average Years with the SOE 




8.3 


11 


I9« Average Years at Current Position 




5.5 


k 


Salaries and Reactions 








20. Salary Range 


More than $22^000 


50 


6 


21. Salary Comparison (with others 


Same or Better 


50 


9 


In my state) 


than Most 






22. Chance to Use Abll 1 ties 


Excel lent 


^♦3 


8 


23« Adequacy of Legislative Fiscal 


Half or More of 


7' 


6 


Support for SOE Programs 


the Programs 







SOURCE: 



State Departments of Education and the Relationship of these Character- 
istics toother State Variables," (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, The 
Ohio State University, 197** ). 
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SECTION II 
THREE EDUCATION POLICY DECISIONS 



Introduct Ion 

A twofold approach was used to study the process through which Minnesota 
state government establishes policy for Its public elementary and secondary 
schools. First, a major decision In each of three Issue areas--f Inance, 
desegregation, and certif Icat !on--was Investigated, with the focus being 
on the activities which brought the decision about, rather th^n on Its 
content.'' Second^ data were gathered on the perceptions that different 
actors have of the way the state education policy system '"typically" func- 
tions in terms of role performance and Influence relationships. 

The Issue area approach, which Is the subject of this section, required 
that information be sought by interviewing a variety of participants and 
Informants, collecting pertinent documents^ and examining secondary sources. 
To do this, field work was undertaken in November-December 1972, January- 
February 1973, and August-September 1973. Most of the data so obtained 
were amenable only to qualitative treatment^ the usual tests of historical 
criticism being applied to statements to decide upon their credibility 
and meaning. The assertions that seemed to us to be most warranted by the 
evidence were then drawn upon In writing the descriptions. 

In order to facilitate analysis, policy making was conceived of as 

occurring in a sequence of four stages: , 

Issue Definition-EProcess by which the preferences of Indi- 
viduals become translated Into political 
Issues. 



'In most of the twelve states that were studied, the Educational 6overnance 
Project staff Investigated a fourth Issue area, this being the one where 
the state education agency exerted the greatest policy leadership. In 
Minnesota this Issue area also was school desegregation. 
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Alternative Formulation—Process by which Issues ere formulated 

as specific proposals for a policy change 
or for maintaining the status quo^ 

Support Mobil Izatlon—Process by which Individuals and groups 

are activated to support or oppose policy 
proposals. 

Authoritative Enactment"Proces$ by which an authoritative 

policy choice Is made among alternative 
proposals J 

Of course, this four-stage division of pol Icy making is arbl trary/ Different 
terms and definitions could be employed. And fewer or more stages could 
be posltec*. Even so» we believe that distinguishing between stages Is 
analytically useful because It permits a fuller understanding of the 
activities which lie behind policy change. 

The Omnibus Tax Act (1971) 
In October of 1971 i after a series of tumultuous regular and special 
sessions, the Minnesota Legislature enacted comprehensive tax-school 
finance reforms. These reforms were widely saluted within the state as a 
**f Iscat ml lestone/' and they received considerable national attention as 
well. For example, the Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations^ 
In Its 13th annual report, declared that the reforms were a ''Minnesota 
miracle^* and constituted the ^'outstanding case study of the year.''^ Before 
attempting to explain how such innovative legislation came Into being, it 
Is necessary to describe briefly the system of state-local school finance 
that existed In Minnesota prior to 1971 « 

Sch«)l Finance Background 

Minnesota's pf6-1971 school finance program Is compared In Table 11 
with other states on four dimensions: (1) "ability,'^ (2) "effort," (3) 
"expenditure," and (k) "e^Mlty*" Commonly-used Indices are employed for 
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Ml NNESOTA'S PRE- 1971 SCHOOL F ! NANCE SYSTEM 
COMPARED W I TH OTHER STATES ON SELECTED D I MENS I ONS 



D (mens ton 



*»AbMUy'' 



•'Expend J' 
ture^V 



^'Effort" 



Measure 



Personal Income 
Per Child of 
School Age, 1970 

Current Expend I - 
ture for Publ Ic 
Elementary and 
Secondary Educa- 
tion Per Pupl Is 
tn Average Dai 1y 
Attendance, 1970- 
1971 

Local and State 
Revenue Receipts 
for Publ Ic Schools 
In 1970-71 as Per 
Cent of Personal 
Income, ■970 

National School 
Finance Project 
Equal Izat ton 
Scores, I968- 

1969-' 



Minnesota 
(Rank In 
Parenthesis) 



$1^.073 
(25) 



$ 878 
(18) 



U.S. 
Average 



6.3% 
(3 tie) 



^.^33 
(36) 



$15,063 



868 



5.131 



Low 
State 



Mississippi 
$8.35^ 



Al abama 
$ 523 



Alabama 
3-^/o 



High 
State 



Connecticut 
2.295 



New York 
$19,758 



Alaska 
$ I,it01 



Alaska 
7.7% 



Hdwall 
8.i*00 



-Interpreted as ''measuring the extent that stc^te and local funds am being 
used to equalize the financial resources available for education in a state. 



SOURCES: National Education Association, Rankings of the States^ 1972 / 
Research Report 1972-RI (Washington, 0,C.: National Education 
Association, 1972), pp. 36, 50, and 62; Roe L. Johns and Richard G. 
Salmon, ''The Financial Equalization of Public School Support 
Programs In the United States for the School Year I968-69," In 
Roe L. Johns, £t al^. , (eds.), Status and Impact of Educatlor^Cil 
Finance Programs (GalnesviHe, Florida: National Educational 
Finance Project, 1970 1 PP. 136-139- 

the first three of these dimensions; the fourth Is measured by the equaliza- 
tion score computed by the National School Finance Project (NSFP) . These 
data Indicate that Minnesotans were somewhat below the United States 
average In 1970 In financial ability,. but they made a greater tax effort 
than did the citizens of all but two states to provide revenues for the 



publtc schools. The per pupil expenditure level for HI nnesota ranked It 
O 16th natlohaliy In 1970-71. On the NSFP equity measure, however, Minnesota's 
relative standtng was noticeably lower (36th) , a reflection In part of the 
Inadequacies th its foundation aid program. 

Hlnnesota^s foundation atd program had Its legislative origin? In 
1957t The program, essentially, was Intended to ^iccomplfsh two things. 
Fl rst, It set a minimum spending level for school districts, a level to 
be funded from both state and local sources. Theoretically, this guaranteed 
dollar figure represented the cos- of providing an adequate baste education 
To participate fully In the foundation aid program, a district had to levy 
a tax at least as high as the state-specified minimum rate. Then the 
revenue yield from this local levy was subtracted from the amount necessary 
to support the basic expenditure level in order to determine how much state 
foundation money the district would receive. For I970«71i the foundation . 
level for maintenance costs (current operating expenditures) was $40^ per 
pupil unit In average dally attendance (ADA)^^ and the required district 
tax rate was 20 EARC mills.** 

To finance their ever^mountlng costs, school districts depended upon 
their own property wealth, as well as upon foundation entitlements and 
other forms of state and federal assistance. Some ^3 per cent of district 
maintenance costs in 1970-71 represented the state contribution, with the 
balance largely coming from local levies. Throughout the 1960s the dollar 

*Per pupil units reflect a ' Wight ing*^ scheme. In 1970-71 » each kindergarten 
pupil was multiplied by a factor of «5» each 1-6 pupil by a factor of h0| 
each 7*12 pupH by a factor of I.'*, and each pupil in area vocation-technical 
schools by a factor of K5, 

**EARC stands for Equalization Aid Review Committee. Its purpose is to 
''equalize'' assessed valuations from county to county. Levies on EARC valua- 
tions result in mill rates about one-third as high as the mill rates computed 
by county auditors. 
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gap between the actual operating expenditures of Minnesota school districts 
and the level established for their foundation support grew wider untM by 
1970-71 the median ma fntenance cost per AOA exceeded the foundation aid 
figure by $332 (see Table 1 2) . Thus, by !970-7t the foundation formula had 
become quite unreal 1st Ic. Very few districts spent less than the $^0^ 
base; none taxed at a rate as low as 20 EARC mills. And as foundation 
outlays failed to keep pace with soaring educational costs , thel r potent lal 
for equalization across districts steadily diminished. It Is to this point 
that we now turn/ 

TABLE 12 



COMPARISON OF FOUNDATION AID AND MEDIAN 
MAINTENANCE COSTS IN MINNESOTA 
HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS (1963-70 





Foundation 


Maintenance Costs 




School Year 


Aid Level 


per AOA 


Difference 


1963-6U 


$309 


$359 


$ 50 


1 96^^-65 


315 


378 


63 


1965-66 


321 


'♦07 


86 


1966-67 


i2k 




130 


1967-68 


3*»5 


483 


138 


1968-69 


355 


5'*6 


191 


1969-70 


365 


604 


239 


1970-71 




736 


332 



SOURCE: Data provided by Van 0. Mueller, Division of Educational Admin- 



istration, University of Minnesota (January, 1972), 
The second purpose of foundation aid was to compensate for the varia- 
tions In property wealth among Minnesota school districts. The general 
principle was that the poorer the district the more such aid It would receive. 
Yet there also were state provisions for flat grants that were distributed 
to districts Irrespective of their financial ability. The most remunera- 
tive of these grants was a minimum pupil unit guarantee which was calculated 
as an element In the foundation formula. This guarantee for 1970-71 was 
fixed at $1^1. This meant that a school district, notwithstanding the 
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revenue It could raise through Its own levy, was entitled to at least $llfl 
per pupil unit In state assistance.*^'' Such grants represented some '♦S per 
cent of foundation program outlays, while the equalization grants made up 
33 per cent of state payments to school districts.^ 

Ml nnesotaU foundation program, other than the minimum guarantee 
provision, did allocate state aid In an Inverse relationship to the tax 
base of local school districts/In 1970-71, the correlation (r) between 
total state aid per pupil and EARC valuation per pupil unit was -.67.^ 
Even so, there was virtually no assoclat Ion (r only .13) between state aid 
and local tax effort, and very substantial expendl ture disparities continued 
to exist among school districts.^ In Table 13 are contained data on the 
ten highest expenditure districts and the ten lowest expendl ture districts 
for the 1970-71 school year. The statistics In column two suggest that 
state foundation payments did have some equalization impact— the median for 
the low districts was $29^; that for the high districts was only $1^2, 
slightly above the minimum guarantee. Yet this Impact was hardly sufficient 
to negate disparities In local property valuations (see column one). And 
while each of the highest expenditure districts had more than $900 per 
pupil unit available for school services, $1072 being the largest amount, 
the lowest expenditure districts were fortunate to be spending Just over 
$500, with one district having a figure of $379- Finally, as Is evident 
from column four, the low districts would have had to tax themselves at a 
mi Mage rate approximately twice as high as the ten top districts to attain 
the state average per pupil expenditure of $66^. 

^^The guarantee was adjusted downward If a district spent or taxed less than 
required by the foundation aid formula. This formula In 1970-7I was 
{$'♦0^* per pupn - (Revenue from 20 mills, .020, « (State aid payment, 
unit In ADA) times EARC valuation) with a guaranteed 

minimum of $1^1) 

O 
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TABLE Ij 



SELECTED DATA ON HIGH AND LOW EXPENDITURE 
MINNESOTA HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICTS (1970-71) 









Q ^ ^ AM/4 

ovale ana 






1 AH f \ Ac4&Ac<Ar1 




Loca 1 \MJ • ) 






r ounua L 1 on 


na 1 ntenance 


>»tAK^* Mi l IS 


D t fit r 1 cts 


vaiup rci rupii 


Atd Pat 


v^osls rer 


Tiecessdry to 


\\n \ t nQ70\ 


r up 1 1 un 1 V 


rupi 1 un 1 V 


openo >oq4 


1 0 H lahA<f P^fsf^nm 










d 1 t: 11 r e D 1 ^ t r 1 t « * 

VI VWIV l/l«7.kl lV^L9» 










Hitmbt) 1 d t 




y 1 1 




ID. I 


Borup 




1<4l 






Stv Louis Park 


15,529 


168 


983 


31.9 


Golden Valley 


17.9^+2 


]k] 


980 


29.1 


Mt, Iron 


'+.972 


290 


980 


75.2 


Hopkins 


I3.72i» 


198 


967 


3U.0 


TIntah 


14,666 


152 


967 


3'f.9 


Storden 


39,685 


lUl 


957 


13.2 


Cyrus 


12,695 


m 


95't 


41.0 


Okabena 


21,968 




9^7 


23.8 



10 Lowest Expen- 
dlture Districts: 



Foley 
Walker 
Pine City 
Cold Spring 
Grey Eagle 
Osakis 
Pierz 
Randolph 
Brandon 
Red Lake 



4,189 
11,839 
5.869 
4.877 
4.019 
6.790 
5,650 
10,821 

5.459 

54 



323 
206 
291 
315 
323 
264 
296 
244 
282 
400 



523 
421 
520 
519 
518 
518 
509 
506 
495 
379 



81.4 
38.7 
63.6 
71.6 
84.8 
58.9 
65.1 
38.8 
62.6 
4888.9 



Summary: 

State Median District 
Median High District 
Median Low District 



16,735 
5,604 



242 
142 
294 



664 
973 
518 



30.0 
64.3 



"State Median Expenditure (State/Local) 1970-71 » $664. 



SOURCE: Van D. Mueller, "Perspectives on the Relationship of Foundation 
Aid Programs to Special Education Financing." Financing Special 
Education in Minnesota. VIII (Division of Educational Administra- 
tion, University of Minnesota, Fall, 1972). pp. 62-63. 
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In refusing to dismiss a suit that challenged the Minnesota school 
finance program (Van Ousartz v. Hatfield) , U.S. District Judge Miles Lord 
offered several clear, albeit hypothetical, Illustrations of how that 
program actually worked to the advantage of rich districts: 

The State has assisted the poorer districts with equalizing 
aid but In a manner which offsets only a portion of the 
Influence of district wealth variations. To be specific, In 
1970-71 If a school district's tax rate were at least 20 ml I Is, 
It was guaranteed a total of $'♦04 spendable dollars by the 
State. Thus, If the local levy of 20 ml Ms raised only $200 
(In a district with $10,000 assessed valuation per pgpfl) the 
State supplemented this with a subvention of $204 per pupil. 
If the district were sufficiently wealthy that a 20-mlll levy 
raised more than the $404 guarantee, It retained the excess 
collection and now has It available for expenditure. There 
appear to be a number of districts In this enviable position. 

In addition, the State has guaranteed to every district a 
minimum state subveritlon of $l4l per pupil. Thus a rich district 
which raised $450 at the 20-mlll rate may spend $591 per pupl I , 
What Is Important about this flat grant Is that It Is useful 
only to tho richer districts. Even If It were abol 1 shed, those 
districts poor In taxable wealth would receive no less than 
they now do, because the $l4l Is counted as part of the equal- 
izing aid. As In our previous example, a poor district raising 
only $200 with the 20-mtll 1 oca T rate would receive Its $204 
from the state In equalizing money even If the $141 guaranteed 
minimum did not exist. Thus this latter guarantee acts In 
effect as a unique bonus solely for the benefit of rich districts. 

Finally, insofar as districts exceed the 20-mIIl local tax rate 
(apparently all poor districts do) they are essentially o.i their 
own. For every additional ml 1 1 on Its local property a district 
with $20,000 valuation per pupil adds anothrir $20 per child In 
spending; a district with $5,000 valuation per pupil adds only 
$5 In spending. Put another way, above 20 mills there Is a high 
correlation per pupil wealth and the amount available to spend 
for education for the same mill rate. 

To sum up the basic structure, the rich districts may and do 
enjoy both lower tax rates and higher spending. A district with 
$20,000 assessed valuation per pupil and a 40 mill tax rate on 
local property would be able to spend $94l per pupil; to match 
that level of spending the district with $5,000 taxable wealth 
per pupil would have to tax Itself at more than three times 
that rate, or 127.4 mills. 6 

Besides foundation outlays and flat grants, Minnesota's school finance 
program Incorporated various categorical payments. This form of state 



school did (some 20 per cent of the total) was distributed prlmartly to reim** 
burse a portion of local expenses for pupil transportation, educative services 
for the handlcappfedt and vocation-technical programs. Additional ly, cate- 
gorical grants were provided to meet special school district needs» such 
as those resulting from depleted Iron ore depos I ts , mi 1 1 tary Instdl lattons, 
and concentrations of children f rom AFOC families. The last of these was 
only a smal 1 orant of $500,000 tn 1970-71 » and 1 1 went almost ent 1 rely to 
the two Twin Cities.^ 

Switching from the al locative side of school finance to a considera- 
tion of revenue raising, It must be reiterated that HInnesotans in 1970-71 
were making a very substantial state-local tax effort, relative to other 
states, to support public elementary and secondary education. Some 36 per 
cent of overall state tax receipts went for this purpose. To sustain this 
effort, heavy emphasis was placed on the property tax, the source of 
virtually all local ly-raised school revenue."* In Table 14 are presented 
some comparative data on Minnesota's use of the property tax. They Indicate 
that Minnesota's reliance on this mechanism was close to the national average 
on three of the four measures. Only on the percentage of local property 
taxes going to support the schools (71.4) did the state rank particularly 
high (3rd). But these figures, while they depict Minnesota's property tax 
position relative to other states, do not show changes over time* 

Property taxes in Minnesota, as elsewhere, shot upward in the latter 
part of the 1960s. Specifically, gross property taxes rose at an average 
annual rate of IS per cent from 1966 to 1971 » ^n increase that was double 

''The various state aids were financed from Minnesota's general tax revenues. 
Personal Income and corporation taxes produced 48 per cent of the state 
operating budget, a state sales tax produced 18 per cent of this budget, and 
7 per cent came from excise taxes. ^ 



the comparable rate for the decade preceding 1966.^ As for school property 
taxes I they went up by some 83 per cent between 1 968 and 1971 .'^ A CIttxens 
League survey » conducted tn 1971 In the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area^ 
found that property taxes had Jumped sharpty over the course of Just a 
single year for nearly all homeowners In that area.'^ 



TABLE 1^* 

PROPERTY TAX IN Ml NNCSOTA 
COMPARED WITH UNITED STATES AVERAGE 



Minnesota 



Measure 



Amount or 
Percentage 

38.% 



Ranking 
Among States 



United 
States 
Amount or Percentage 



Property Tax as % 
of Total State - 
Local Taxes » 1970 



25 



21 



39.2% 



$168 



Per Capita Property $171 
Tax Collection! 1970 

Local Property Taxes 71.^% 
for Schools as % of 
Total Local Property 
Taxes, 1970 

Average Effective 2.05% 
Property Tax Rate as % 
of Market Value (Single-- 
Family Homes with FHA 

Mortgages); 1971 , 

SOURCE; Education Commission of the States. Property Assessment and Exempt * 
tlons : Thev Need Reform > Research Srief No. 3 (Denver: Education 
Commission of the States, 1973) • pp. ^5-'»7. 



22 



51.7% 



1.98% 



The residents of Minnesota school districts not only were rsked to 
bear a heavy property tax burden^ but also were caught up In a bewildering 
maze of state*1mposed levy limitations. As described In a State Department 



report: 

Previously [prior to the 1971 legislation] districts levied 
property taxes at whatever level they were permitted by state 
law and their constituencies to provide the education for their 
children. Very little consistency existed statewide. Districts 



with low property valuation had to levy high taxes to provide 
moderate cost programs. High property valuation districts could 
provide high cost prograTis w! th low taxes, but In many cases 
their potential expenditures were restricted by state-lmpor»ed 
levy limitations. The levy limitations, themselves, varied 
from two different statewide formulas to a host of differing 
limitations In the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area, Ouluthi and 
Rochester, 

Such was the property tax si tuation, In broad outline, that confronted 
Minnesota lawmakers at the beginning o 197L 

Defining the Issue 

Escalating property taxes gave Impetus to a broad-based demand for 
change In Minnesota's fiscal pol Icy. Although there were schoolmen, 
finance scholars^ and civic leaders who had long been crItUal of the state 
school aid program, the overriding public concern was clearly taxes, 
especially those levied on residential property. In 196? there was a 
legislative response to this concern In the form of the Tax Reform and 
Relief Act. It established a general sales tax for the first time In 
Minnesota, with some of the revenue yield being specifically designated for 
per capita payments to school districts. The Act also ended local taxation 
of business personal property. School di strlcts were reimbursed some $^0 
million each year to compensate for this loss of money. Lastly, the 196? 
legislation enacted a '^homesteoder »$ credit'* of 35 per cent of the real 
estate vax up to a $250 maximum.'^ 

Whatever else can be said about the Tax Reform and Relief Act (Its 
deficiencies were much debated In the 1970 gubernatorial election), It did 
not prevent a steep rise in pioperty taxes. Within a few years the signs 
of public discontent were everywhere to be read. School districts especially 
felt the wrath of taxpayers who could not have been unaware of the fact 
that sharp boosts In teacher salaries translated Into higher and higher 
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mill levies. Board meetings often were Jamnted with vociferous citizens 

quest I on 1 09 budget Items, and school district officials experienced growing 

difficulties In winning voter support In bond elections. Many state 

political leaders undoubtedly shared the estimate made by State Planning 

Agency Director, Gerald Chrlstenson, who recalled that: 

We couldn't have continued on as we were— there would have 
been an explosion In Minnesota, a backlash which 1 think 
would have greatly damaged education In this state. You 
could see It coming: In Bloomlngton there were over 1,000 
Irete taxpayers 'who showed up at a school board meeting to 

Insist that the school costs be cut; In western Minnesota 
serious *jfforts tooU place to organize a taxpayers' revolt. ^5 

Taxpayer anger, In I tssilf, doflS not constitute a clear-cut policy 
Issue. Countless definitions of "the problem" can be sensibly advanced and 
proposed solutions can vary from simple tax relief or spending limit schemes 
to those which urge fundamental reforms -of the fiscal system. Indeed, 
popular rancor with taxes has not Infrequently been diverted Into status 
and r^ce politics. What Is crucial, then. In policymaking Is the way that 
a problem comes to be delineated and the kind of Issue definition which 
recelvos wide acceptance by the public. Pol I tical conf 1 let, as Schattschnelder 
has observed, often Is over "what the Issue Is," and to control this defini- 
tional matter Is to control In a very basic way the eventual policy outcome.'^ 

In Minnesota, the combined Issue of taxes and school finance took shape 
during the 1970 campaign for Governor. Both candidates— Wendel I R. Anderson, 
a DFL Senator from St. Paul, and Douglas E. Head, the Republican Attorney 
General— sought from the outset to find a politically viable tax posture. 
Anderson, In particular, stressed the need for "real" tax relief and he 
derided the 196? law for Its shortcomings In this regard. The school 
foundation aid program did not surface publ Icly as a concomitant of the 
tax question until the middle of the campaign. This combination occurred 



not as a result of candidate fnitlatlve* but because the prestigious Citizens 
league took several actions to which both Anderson and Head felt they had 
to respond. 

In the summer of 1970, the Citizens League Issued a report on ''New 
Tormulas for Revenue Sharing In Minnesota/* a report that concentrated on 
t he distribution of revenue, rather than on the mechanisms for raising itJ^ 
(The Citizens League had authored a 1969 study on the property tax base in 
the Twin Cities area.) Its recommendations were numerous, but emphasi s was 
placed on the need to expend state support for elementary-secondary educa- 
tion "up to. the average per pupil unit operating expendl ture In each region" 
and to devise a more equitable basis for the allocation of foundation aid. 
In this connection, the League proposed that extra assistance be given to 
districts with socioeconomic disadvantaged pupils, and that more accurate 
indices be found for measuring a district's financial ability and Its 
revenue-raising effort. 

The Citizens League not only prepared a report, but also provided a 
forum for the two gubernatorial candidates to state their views on the 
school finance Issue. The chronology of events, according to one close 
observer, was as follows: 

The Citizens League report . ..was Issued actually In mid- 
summer. It did not Imnoedlately, at that point , st Imulate 
a large discussion: It was one of a number of proposals 
known to and discussed by the relatively small group of persons 
Involved with the arcane business of school finance* It 
became a pol I t lea l issue on October I, 1970 during and after 
the Citizens League annual meeting dinner. £The League^ had 
decided to have Its annual meeting In St. Paul and— for the 
program--invi te the two candidates for Governor to respond 
to questions from a panel of very good Citizens League members 
on major state and metropolitan Issues* After some negotia- 
tions. « .both Head and Anderson agreed to appear... and were 
questioned in a most sophisticated way.... In the course of 
responding to one of the questions, Anderson stated his support 
for the concept of state assumption of responslbl H ty for 
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$chool ftnancefflentlpned In the League report., .and tn some 
Important respects went beyond what was proposed In the 
League report. The Republ leans. . .met after the session to 
review Anderson's comments and decided he was vulnerable on 
the school finance/property tax Issue. Thel r publ Ic attack 
began the next day, and from there on It became the major 
Issue of the gubernatorial campaign. 

Why had Anderson chosen to take an advanced position on school finance? 
As one of his pol It leal advisers remembers It, "the decision to embrace 
the thrust of the report was not seen by anyone as a major decision." 
"This was so," he added, "because Head was also expected to support the 
main Ideas of the Citizens League."^^ Furthermore, the Anderson forces 
evidently believed that an issue like legislative session reform would have 
more electoral payoff than school finance. Then came the "bombshell" when 
Head expressed misgivings about the League's proposal that state govern- 
ment take on a vastly enlarged role In equalizing fiscal resources among 
school districts. When Anderson suggested that a statewide property tax- 
replacing. In full or In part, local mill levies— be utilized to fund his 
plan to more than double state school aid, the verbal battle between him 
and Head was squarely joined. The Republican candidate vigorously objected 
to both total state financing and a statewide property tax, predicting 
that they would lead to big mlllage Increases across the state 
and the eventual loss of "local control" for school districts. In replying 
to such arguments, Anderson pledged himself to property tax relief and 

to resist any attempt to deprive local school boards of their customary 
19 

authority. Throughout the ensuing barrage of charges and countercharges. 
It was evident that taxes, not state aid to schools, had primacy. This 
fact, perhaps more than any other, shaped the process and outcome of the 
1971 legislative session. 

While the emergence of the school finance Issue had about It the 

O 
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character of a political accident, there were several factors that seem to 

have contributed to Anderson's personal receptivity to this Issue. First, 

a few OFL learners had been concerned for years with the Inequities In the 

foundation formula. Notable among them was Karl Grittner. This DFLer, a 

high school principal in St. Paul, had capped a long legislative career by 

serving as Senate Minori ty Leader from 1966 to 1970. A sponsor-protege 

relationship had developed between Grittner and Anderson from the time the 

latter entered the Legislature in 1958 as a fledgling politician. And as 

Anderson moved to the forefront in OFL party politics, Grittner continued 

21 

to be a confidant. Besides counsel from men like Grittner, Anderson was 

alert to events in other states, Gerald Christenson vTote that: 

I asked Governor Anderson how he became committed to the 
idea that the state ought to provide almost all, or all, of 
the finances for elementary and secondary schools. He said 
that he had read an article regarding Governor MllUken's 
efforts in Michigan to get the state to take over a far 
greater portion of the educational load of that state and 
was Impressed with the argument. He began to study the 
situation in Minnesota and saw the tremendous disparities 
th^r existed, . .22 

In any case, actions taken by the Citizens League put the spotlight on the 
state school aid program^ and out of the wel I -publ Ici zed exchanges between 
the two candidates for Governor the tax-school finance issue took on defini- 
tion. These events, it should be added, occurred nearly a year before the 
famous Serrano school finance decision In California. 

Developing Policy Alternatives 

Wendell Anderson won the election In a convincing fashion {^^ per cent 
of the vote) and began the task of formulating a budget message. If the 
Governor and his supporters were certain of anything, It was that their 
campaign pledges had to be honored. Head and other Republican leaders had 
been declaring for months that Anderson's proposals were so unworkable 
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that the Governor would be forced to back away from them. Thfs Anderson 

was determined not to do and In January, 197l» he offered a •'Fair School 

Finance Plan*' to the Legislature. 

Governor Anderson's proposal recommended major changes In Minnesota's 

state^locar school finance system, Including: 

*shlf ting most of the operating costs of the public schools, 
K-12, from local property revenues to state nonproperty 
sources, with the recommended state share being 70 per cent 
by 1972-73; 

^setting the foundation aid level at $780 for 1971-72, and 
$819 for 1972-73 (the estimated statewide averages) , wl th the 
deductible EARC mlllage rate being 40 In the first year and 
331/3 In the second; 

^<ralslng the minimum pupil unit guarantee to $215 In I97I-72, 
but eliminating It thereafter; 

^reducing state aid payments to districts which levied taxes 
above the foundation-required minimum by as many dollars as 
these excess taxes raised, but districts could raise additional 
revenue If voters approved In a referendum; 

^allowing through a "grandfather" clause above-average expen- 
diture districts to tax at whatever mlllage rate was necessary 
to maintain their existing expenditures, plus cost-of-living 
Increases; 

'^allowing below-average districts to tax at a mlllage rate that 
over a six year period would bring them up to the statewide 
average; 

^giving the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth addi- 
tional foundation aid In 1972-73 (not 1971-72) by setting their 
deductible EARC mills at 28 1/3, not 33 1/3; 

V5ruslng per pupil units In ADA, as weighted In 1970-71, to 
distribute state school aid; 

^eliminating the provisions of the Tax Reform and Relief Act 
which earmarked school district payments from the sales tax 
and as reimbursements for districts not being able to tax 
business personal property. ^3 

Anderson called for a $3 billion budget for the blennlum. Of this amount, 

$762 million represented new money ($390 million for public elementary and 

secondary schools), the bulk of which was to be raised by Increasing personal 



and corporate Income taxes» a recommendation that was tn accord with the 
traditional DFL tax posture. 

In preparing the ''Fair School Finance Plan»'* the Governor relied upon 
a handful of trusted advisers organized into an ad hoc committee' Serving 
primarily as a source of technical expertise were John Haynes* Staff 
Assistant to the Govern-,r» and Gerald Christenson> orrector of the State 
Planning Agency; Haynes was particularly knowledgeable In the tax field, 
while Chrlstenson had recently engaged h> school finance research, Offer- 
ing pol I tlcal Insights were several OFL leglslators--such as Karl Grittner, 
Senate Minority Leader until his retl rement tn 1970, and Martin Saboi 
Minority Leader in the House for the 1971 sesston--as well as the Governor' 
campaign manager, David Lebedoff.^^ 

In describing policy formulation by the Governor's Office, It Is 
Important to note the kinds of individuals who were not involved, as well 
as those who did take part. Conservative Harvey Sathre, Chairman of the 
House Education Committee and dominant Influence on school finance in 
previous sessions, was Ignored. The role of the State Department of Educa- 
tion was confined to the generation of "raw data," and the Cownlssloner 
of Education, Howard Casmey, was not a participant in the main policy 
decisions. Neither was the State Board of Education, The educational 
Interest groups, with the possible exception of the Minnesota Federation 
of Teachers, also had little involvement In the development of the Governor 
plan. 2^ 

All of this represented a significant departure from other sessions In 
which the House Education Committee, especially its subcommittee on state 
aids, had drawn up the formula for elementary-secondary school funding 
within the framework of understandings reached with the various money 
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comnltuas* Key legislators on the Educallcn Committee, such as Sathre, 
had worked closely with the State Department of Education In making adjust- 
ments to the foundation aid program, S, Walter Harvey, Director of the 
Section on State Aids, Statistics and Research, was a partfcularty valued 
source of infornrtatton and expert advice. While many Interest groups had 
access to the committees, the Minnesota School Boards Association probably 
was the most Influential ; its views being sought on all proposed changes. 
Prior to 1971 » then, the House Education Commlctee functioned as the 
principal "locus of accommodat ion'' on the school finance Issue In Minnesota; 
its proposals being the ones to which the Legislature paid heed. And the 
alliance among Committee, bureaucracy, and Interest group clientele afforded 
a good illustration of the sort of triangle that political scientists have 
discovered to be pervasive In public policy making. 

Although the Governor's proposal as translated Into various legislative 
bills set both the fiscai and programmatic agenda for the 19/1 session, 
Minnesota lawmakers were by no means passive in their response to this 
Initiative. At one time during the regular session there were six separate 
bills dealing with the tdx<*school aid Issue/ Five of these bills were In 
the Senate, one was In the House, and alt were active simultaneously. The 
House measure, sponsored by Representative Sathre, proposed only modest 
alterations In the foundation program. In the opinion of one reporter: 

House Conservatives could not agree on a better aid formula 
that would avoid cutting the aid given the high-valuation 
rural districts. So they are proposing the same old approach-- 
the one under which those relatively well-to-do agricultural 
districts fare best." 

As for property tax relief, the House Conservatives* solution depended on 

stringent local levy limitations and the "freezing" at 1971 levels of 

certain financial payments to local governmental units. The Sathre bill 
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was pushed through the House by the controlling Conservative Caucus and 
sent on to the Senate. 

Of the five bills that originated In the Senate, two were aktn to 
the Sathre proposal, though they did stipulate more aid money* A third 
finance measure was put forward by Senator Wayne Popham, who carried a bill 
bas leal I y embodying the ideas of the Citizens League. Municipal overburden 
was a central concern of this proposal. It eventually passed the Senate, 
but no agreement was reached with the House. 

A more radical tax-school finance bill was introduced near the close 
of the regular session by Conservative Senator, Jerome Blatz, Chairman of 
the Tax Committee. It recommended that the entire state-local tax structure 
be overhauled. As an element In this, the bill would have had the state 
assume both welfare costs and 80 per cent of school expend I tures » Largely 
because of its complexity, the Blatz proposal did not receive much attention 
from the Senate. Lastly, there was the Governor's bill, sponsored by DFL 
Senator Gene Mammenga. It, too, met defeat during the regular session of 
the Legislature^ 

The four bills that have been mentlorted differed In their approach to 
property tax relief and more equitable school funding. The House Conser- 
vative measure emphasized restrictive limitations on local levies and 
contained only modest provisions for the equalization of tax or expenditure 
disparities. The other three proposals, while dissimilar from each other 
In some important respects, all were aimed at Shifting more of the school 
fundl.ig burden to nonproperty sources. And all, by recommending Increases 
In <.he foundation base and deductible mlllage rat:e, held forth the like- 
lihood of greater equalization In the financing of elementary-secondary 
education. Some comparisons among these bills on selected variables are 
shown In Table 15» 
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TABLE 15 

COMPARISON ON SELECTED VARIABLES AMONG THE MAJOR 
SCHOOL FINANCE BILLS IN THE 1971 REOULAR LEGISLATIVE SESSION 

. ■ — — — — - ggjf^p^ p^pj^g^ Blatz Governor's 
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SOUftCf : Data obtained from Van D. Mueller, Division of Educatlonat 



Administration^ Untverstty of Hlnnesota, Hay, 1971. 

Mobilization of Support 

Each of the school finance measures Introduced tn the 1971 session 
attracted some legislative support* Stilli the primary line of cleavage 
on this Issue came to He between adherents of the Governor's plan and 
those who backed the position taken by the House Conservatives. 

Soon after his budget address. Governor Anderson sought to build 



grassroots pressure for his proposal by embarking on a speaking tour of the 
state. Meetings were held with businessi labor, civlci and educetlonat 
leaders. And the '*Falr School Financing Plan^^ received extensive media 
coverage. This accomplished, Anderson reverted to a low profile $tance» 
giving his capable alde$ and top DFL lawmakers the task of moving hi s bl 1 Is 
through the Legislature: 

The Governor had a potent asset In a talented and aggressive staff* 
Chief among these aides was John Haynes, A F lor Ida native who came to 
Minnesota In 1966 In order to pursue graduate study In economics and hlstoryi 
Haynes became the Governor 's expert on taxes and schools. In addition^ he 
functioned as liaison to the Legislature/ as well as to the Tax Department 
and to the State Department of Educat ion. Drawing upon the latter sources/ 
along with data generated by the State Planning Agency, Haynes acquired such 
a substantive and political grasp of the tax*«school finance Issue that DFL 
legl s lators leaned heavl ly upon him for Information and so did more than 
a few influential Conservatives In the Senate. (It was such a Conservative 
who remarked to our interviewers that the Governor's tax aide **never gave 
him a bum steer :^') Haynes did more, though^ than just furnish Information 
and expert advice. He also was perceived by legislative leaders as a 
>'hor$e trader,** Identifying and testing for the Governor possible trade** 
of f s . 

Party sol idar I ty was another resource commanded by the Governor. Even 
though the OFL in the past had been torn by bitter factional f lghts--for 
instance, Humphrey versus McCarthy In I968--Its state lawmakers, with rare 
exceptions, stayed unified behind Anderson throughout the protracted 
legislative struggle. To some extent this unity was due to the minority 
status of DFL legislators* The Conservatives held a margin of one vote 
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In th« $«nau (3'»-33) and f W« votes (70-65) In the House in the 1971 
lesflon. The OFI., therefore, had to it fck together If they were to have 
much prospect of success. Also, many OFLers were newcomers to the Legis- 
lature} anxious to make an Impression and responsive to gubernatorial 
taadershfp. Finally, Governor Anderson and his staff held frequent meetings 
wtthOFL legislators. In these meetings the technical and political facets 
of the Governor's program were explained and Justified. Moreover, accord- 
ing to one participant, »'OFL legislators had the opportunity to yell and 
scream at each other out of the sight of TV and news cameras. "^^ 

While maintaining party discipline was crucial to the Anderson forces, 
It alone could never have gottftn a bl 11 through the Legislature. Thus, 
the situation which had evolved In the Sendte was of equal significance. 
Many of the Conservative stalwarts, who had long dominated. the Senate and * 
adamantly resisted changes of the sort proposed by the Governor, had either 
retired or suffered electoral defeat. Stanley Hoimqulst had been the Senate 
Majority Loader since 1967. He was a personal friend of Anderson's and, 
like many other Conservative Senators, shared the Governor's reformist 
philosophy. Hence, proposals coming from the Governor's Office often 
enjoyed considerable bipartisan support In the Senate. This was In marked 
contrast to the House where the Conservative Caucus was effectively able to 
frustrate OFLers In getting their tax-school finance reforms passed. 

Many educator organlmlons were aligned with the Governor, but their 
role In the legislative process appears not to have been very Influential. 
The Minnesota Federation of Teachers did favor more equitable school aid 
to be financed by a statewide property tax,^^ And the Minnesota Education 
Association voiced approval of the Governor's proposal, albeit "with 
reservations" on the local limitation featuros.^^ Both of the teacher 



organtzdt tons/ however I devoted mos t of thetr fhfluence resources to areas 
such es collective bargaining and a professional standards board, rather 
than to the school finance I ssue« As for the State Departrnent of Educatloni 
It generated vol urnt nous data on schoot district taxes and expenditures^ An 
estinated \$0 computer runs were printed out for lawmakers during the 1 971 
session^ Including continuous bill analyses, Yet the State Department 
gave no poUcy direction to the process. The same can be said about the 
Commt ss I oner of Ed uc at I on , whose role was pr I nc t pal I y one of enl I st I ng 
support for the equal 1 2dt ion thrust. The State Board of Education was not 
considered by other participants as having any Influence at al 1 on the Issue, 
The organ izatfons that added the most polftlcal weight to the Governor U 
side, at least on tax questions, were not the educational Interest groups, 
but were the traditional DFL power bases: the Minnesota AFL-CIO and the 
Farmers Union. 

Spearheading the opposition to the Governor was the Conservative Caucus 
tn the House. Their confrontation had a strong partisan overtone, with 
some members of the Caucus stating openly that they were going to '^break 
the Governor^r pol Itically by thwarting his major programs. But there also 
were Conservative Representatives—notably Ernest Lindstrom, the Majority 
Leader of the House--who adhered to a philosophy of fiscal conservatism 
and who were obviously alarmed by what they saw as a "spend, spend, spendV* 
budget, in fact, Lindstrom traveled from town to town across the state as 
a one-man ''truth squad,'' proclaiming that the Governor's program for tax 
relief was a fraud; that "the real dollar saved Is the one not spent." 
Sustained by his caucus, the Majority Leader was determined to trim dras- 
tically the Anderson budget and to fix tight limits on local spending/ 
Lastly, there were Inf luent ial rural legislators such as Harvey Sathre and 
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Aubrey Dlrlami Hous« Speaker » who were outspoken crUics of the GovernorV$ 
school fouhdet I on formula, contendtng that It uhfalrly dtscrtmlnated 
again$t the outstate districts which had hlgh«va1ue farm lands but whose 
residents had modest Incomes 

Antagonisms were evident durirjg the session not only between OF Lers 
and Conservatives In the Housei but between the latter and that r fellow 
party members In the Senate/ House Conservatives bitterly assailed Senate 
Conservative leadars I especially Stanley Moimquist» for cooperating with 
or Lers. Conversely I many Sanate Conservatives came to believe that House 
Conservatives were both unraaltst I c and Intransigent.-' 

Aside from the House Conservative Caucus, there were other groups that 
sought to blunt the Governor 's pol Icy thrust* The lobbyists for business 
and banking Interests attacked proposals to raise the corporate income tax, 
claiming that such taxes would drive business firms from the state, inhibit 
economic expansion, and foster unemployment. Spokesmen for high expenditure 
school districts were apprehensive about excess Ive equal Izatlon as well as 
about local levy restrictions. The Minnesota School Boards Association 
actively, though unofficially, worked against such restrictions, seeing 
them as a basic threat to the ••local control" of schools. And rural- 
oriented groups expressed suspicion of the urban bias they attributed to 
Anderson^s legislative recommendations.-" 

Final Enactment 

After months of futile regular and special session deliberations on 
taxes and school finance, an agreement was hammered out In A;ld-October, 
1971, at the Governor's mansion by a ten-member Tax Conference Committee, 
appointed at Anderson's request by the legislative leadership of both 
houses. This agreement had sufficient DFL and Conservative backing to 



win approval frofn th^ Legislature! and It was signed Into law by Goverhor 
Anderson^ who hatled tt as a satisfactory compromise. 

The legislative road to compromise had been long and tortuous. Follow- 
ing the Governor's budget message (n late January/ 1971 > little happened 
for some four and one-half months. Then the House Conservatives pushed 
through the.Sathre blll» while the Senate adopted the measure Introduced by 
Wayne Pop hanr No agreement was reached between the two houses and the 
Ugislature went Into special session. Here the House enacted another 
measure similar to the existing foundation program, plus new and restrictive 
local expenditure 1 Imltat Ions. The Senate passed a *'Senate Surmilt Bl 1 1" 
sponsored by the Conservative leadership and approved by :he Governor, A 
conference committee endorsed the House version and this measure was 
accepted by a weary Legislature In late July. At this point, the Governor 
moved dramatical 1y back Into the public limelight. He vetoed the Conser- 
vative tax bl 11 , cast Iga ting It In searing language for Its fal lure to 
grant tax relief or to remedy gross Inequities. Anderson then announced 
yet another special session of the Legislature. When this session convened^ 
the Tax Conference Committee set to work on a virtually non-stop basis 
and after seven days a complicated ''package'* of trade-offs had been put 
together for final enactment, which came on October 30, 1971. 

Unwl 1 1 Ing to gl ve In on the tax relief Issue, Governor Anderson had 
drawn upon his formal powers to call special sessions and to veto bills 
in order to force a leglslat 1 ve si tuatlon where a favorable compromise, 
from his standpoint, was likely to be forthcoming. Conservative lawmakers 
had no possibility of overriding his veto and each passing day Intensified 
public pressure for a settlement. Time became an especially scarce resource 
when the State Auditor, a Republican, warned that as of November 15 the 
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state would run out of money unless a tex measure was adopted.^^ Public 
opinion polls Indicated that the Governor's veto had popular support and 
the House Conservatives < opposition to tax-school finance reform was further 
undercut by an opinion rer^dered by U*Sv District Judge Miles Lord. 

Three suits had been filed In the federal district court In St, PauK 
The Minnesota Federation of Teachers, apparently after consulting with 
the Governor « s Off I ce, f I led the f I rst • Subsequent ly, actions were brought 
by the Van Ousartzes, whose chUdren were students In a suburban (White Bear 
Lake) school district^ and by the Minnesota Real Estate Property Taxpayers 
Association. No trial was ever held on these suits; hencei no binding 
rul hig was Issued; Judge Ml les Lord » however, was confronted by a motion 
for dismissal by the State of Minnesota on the grounds that the Inequities 
which existed were not unconstitutional* In response, he wrote a lengthy 
memorandum which rejected the motion and advanced the opinion that cond I 
ttons In Minnesota were essential ly like those In California; that such a 
system "which makes spending per pupil a function of the' school district^ 
wealth*' violated the equal protection clause of the l4th Amendment. Lord 
concluded by declaring that his court would retain jurisdiction of the case 
until after the 1971 legislative sesslon«^^ Coming as St did in mid-October 
at a time when the Tax Conference Committee was meeting, this opinion coi^ld 
only serve to weaken the Conservatives' position. 

The sessions of the Tax Conference Committee were held In the privacy 
of the Governor's mansion In ''a sealed-off world where taxes ruled. '^'^^ 
Several of Anderson's aides handled the person«»to*person bargaining for the 
Governor, with John Haynes being unusually adept, according to participants, 
In detecting possible accommodations. The pivotal actor among the ten 
legislative leaders was Stanley Holmqulst* A man of boundless exuberance 
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and patience, was Holmqulst that other partictpants credited with hold^ 
ihg the group together when tempers became frayed and compromise seemed 
impossible. Interest groups, educational or otherwise, had little access 
to the final negotidtlons. Surprisingly enough/ the only one mentioned by 
legislators as having an Impact was the Minneapolis school district whose 
legislative liaison, through John Haynes, was able to get updated APDC 
statistics into the bargaining process, And these figures, as wi 1 1 be 
discussed, did play a part in the major compromise that was struck on the 
school finance issue. 

Whl le many conf I lets had to be overcome in devising e settlement, the 
principal division on school finance came to be between the big city 
representatives on one side and those who spoke for outstate districts on 
the other. The Anderson forces had been arguing for a year that Minneapolis, 
St. Paul , and Ouluth had "spec 1 al prob!ems"--such as low student density, 
a high percentage of disadvantaged children, and greater compett tlon for 
the tax dollar from noneducatlon servlces-^that warranted extra state aid. 
In his budget address. Governor Anderson requested that the big cities be 
given a break on the required EARC tax rate for 1972-73, 28 1/3 mills 
rather than 33 1/3. An alternative approach was later Incorporated In the 
bill developed by the Governor's Office. This gave each pupil from an AFDC 
family an additional *5 "weighting*' in the foundation formula. It was the 
latter approach that was at issue during the meetings of the Tax Conference 
Committee. 

Despite the money that would go to poor rural districts from an AFOC 
provision (only 56 per cent of AFDC children were In the three big cities), 
many of its legislators Insisted on some quid oro quo if they were to 
accept this urban-oriented provision. Several actions were taken to mollify 
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the rural Interests the main one being a revision In the agricultural 
property differential . Minnesota for some forty years had levied a school 
tax on agricultural lands that was lower by 25 county auditor mills (8 1/3 
EARC ml 1 1$) than the tax rate on other property. But the statutory ''ag 
differential*' trad! t tonal Vy had been absorbed by non-farm homeowners and 
businesses In the district. The differential was retained In the compromise 
but the state was required to compensate the district with a direct payment 
for the revenue that a 25-mlH levy would have yielded.**^ 

The main changes In Minnesota's school financing system Instituted by 
the Omnibus Tax Act were these: 

K State aid to schools was substantially Increased (to an 
estimated 65 per cent of current operating costs In the 1972- 
73 school year) p The new foundation formula set state aid 
equal to $600 minus 30 EARC mills In 1971-72, and $750 minus 
30 EARC mills In 1972-73* The minimum pupl 1 unit guarantee 
was set at $215 for both school years. 

2. A ''hold harmless*' clause was Included. This satdi esseh^ 
tlallyi that no district would receive less In 1971-72 than 
It received In 1970-71 > nor less In 1972-73 than It received 
In 1971-72. Sa les tax per capita aid was discontinued as 
was the reimbursement for exempt business personal property* 
The tax burden of the "ag differential" was shifted to the 
state. 



3. Aid was provided for districts with children from AFOC 
families. An extra .5 pupil unit was to be added for all 
public school children who were from AFDC families. 

k. Pupil unit computations were to be based on average 
dally membership (AOM) , not on average dally attendance (ADA)* 

5. School districts that had declining enrollments were 
allowed to average old and new enrol Iment figures. 

6. A statewide system of school district levy limitations 
was established. Districts were prohibited from Increasing 
their per pupil current operating costs more than $87 per 
pupil over the 1971-72 and 1972-73 school years. For above- 
average expenditure districts that amount was to be reduced 
by the per pupil special education grants received. A school 
district could exceed these levy limitations If the majority 
of Its voters approved In a referendum. 



7. The use of capital outlay funds was restricted, and new 
limitations were placed on levies for this purpose. 

In Table 16 are reported some comparisons among the provisions of the pre* 

1971 foundation program, the Governor^ original bl II , and the Omnibus Tax Act. 



TABLE 16 

COMPARISON ON SELECTED VARIABLES AMONG THE PRE- 1 971 STATE 
SCHOOL AID PROGRAM, THE GOVERNOR'S ORIGINAL BILL, AND OMNIBUS TAX ACT 
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•/wVThe above-average expenditure districts did have to subtract special 
education payments from their foundation aid payments. The special educa- 
tion grants averaged some $20 per pupil unit In 1971-72. 
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An examindtlon of the figures In Table 1 6 shows that while the Omnibus 
Tax Act represented a noticeable Improvement over the pre-1971 formula, 
Governor Anderson had made substantial concessions on the Issue of equal- 
izing school district expendttures* Compared to the Governor's original 
b} n I the compromise measure estabi ?shed a somewhat lower foundation base 
and deductible mi llage rate/ as wel 1 as a higher minimum pupM unit guarantee/ 
a guarantee that Anderson had recommended be terminated entirely In 1972*73. 
More important, the Omnibus Tax Act did not contain the Governor's key 
equal I zat Ion provision which al lowed below-average expend I ture districts to 
bring the! r spending over a six-year period up to the statewide average. 
Consequently* the expenditure disparities among Minnesota school districts 
were not much different In 1971-72 or 1972*73 from what they had been In 
1970-71. Indeed, the author of one study found "the Importance of property 
wealth In determining the level of expenditures actual ly Increased between 
fiscal 1971 and 1972.'*^ And a second report concluded that ^'the new 
funding system has not great lyl reduced disparities In school district 
maintenance revenues. . .districts that had relatively low maintenance revenues 
In 1970-71 continue to have them in 1972-73."'*^ 

From the vantage point of the taxpayer, the 1971 compromise brought 
more far-reaching changes. Governor Anderson did have to act counter to 
the OFL's historic opposition to the sales tax/ not to mention his own 
campaign promise, when he accepted an increase In the tax from three to 
four per cent; (It might be noted, however, that the Minnesota sales tax 
excludes food, clothing, and drugs*) This provided some 26 per cent of the 
$581 million net increase in the $2.8 billion state budget. But over a 
third of the new money came from raising the personal incori^e tax, and 
another 25 per cent was derived from corporate Income or bank excise taxes. 



doth of these Increases came from the revenue sources which Anderson had 
stressed in his budget address. 

The effect of the tax changes was a pronounced shift In the revenue- 
raislng burden away f rem res I den 1 1 al proper ty and toward Income or Income* 
reUted purchases. The boost In state school aid, coupled with uniform 
limitdttons on district tax levies, not only halted the escalation of 
property taxes , but al so made for a noticeable reduction. School ml I Is 
for the state went down by 18.7 per cent between fiscal 1971 and 1972 » whi I 
the average tot 3I ml 1 1 rate dropped by 1 1 per cent .^' And there was a 
substantial leveling across districts of mt 1 lage rates for operating costs. 
In respect to taxes, then, If not the equalization of school district 
expenditures^ the Omnibus Tax Act could rightly be judged a success; 

Concluding Observations 

Reviewing the events which culminated In the Omnibus Tax Act of 1971 
gives rise to several observations. The first concerns the Imprint of the 
V'taxpayers* revolt." The popular demand for curbing property taxation 
was both the impetus for reform and the essential backdrop against which 
legislative bargaining was undertaken. The ^'costing out^' of competing 
bt lis became, as a State Department publ icat ion noted, "critical In obtain* 
Ing support, adopting or eliminating educational provisions, or compromis- 
ing between educational and non-educat lonal programs ."^^ Unsurprisingly, 
the final compromise was oriented toward property tax relief, rather than 
the equalization of school district spending. The discrepancy In public 
sallency between these two concerns would hardly have permitted any other 
kind of political result. 

A second and related observation is that the pol Itical Izatlon of 
school finance, as a consequence of Its becoming intertwined with the tax 
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Issue, radical ly al tered the way fn which legislation was enacted In this 
area. The old triangle of pol Icy Influence comprised of the House Education 
Committee, the State Department of Education, and the educatlonaT Interest 
groups Was bypassed In the 1971 session and these actors were relegated 
to the periphery of the decision process: New and powerful participants^ 
such as the Governor and legislative leaders, and different governmental 
structures, such as the House and Senate Tax ComnJttees, exercised predominant 
Influence. And, for the first time, *'trade-offs were made between educa- 
tional and non -educational programs, Instead of strictly between educa- 
tion programs,"^! 

A third observation has to do with the crucial role of the Governor's 
Office In state policy making. Legislative and bureaucratic Initiative 
had produced modest, Incremental changes In the foundation aid program. 
But without the full commitment of the Influence resources of the Governor, 
It Is hard to see how a breakthrough In school finance could have been 
accomplished, unless It had been mandated by the courts. Anderson and his 
staff were central to the process from the time the Issue was defined to 
the point where a compromise settlement was negotiated. This does not 
mean, however, that the Governor's proposals could not have been defeated 
or drastica! )y modified elsewhere In the legislative system. Even If the 
leadership of this official was necessary to Institute major changes In 
state fiscal policy, It was not sufficient, especially In light of the 
divided government which prevailed In Minnesota. Without bipartisan support 
In the Senate and concessions to the House Conservatives, there would not 
have been reform legislation* 

Judicial Intervention in state school finance programs Is a final 
point that warrants mention. Speaking generally, the courts have been 
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policy Innovators, forcing lawmakers In many states to consider how the 
Const! tut idnal standard of equal protection might be met by thefr state 
school aid programs. There also was such a case In Minnesota {Van Dusartz 
V. Hatfield) where the Serrano principle of ^'fiscal neutrality** was pro- 
claimed; Yet the Judge's opinion came very late In the process and did 
not constitute a ruling on the facts. It probably was no more than a 
contributing factor in the House Conservatives * eventual willingness to 
compromise. Certainly, I t cannot be said that Minnesota achieved tax and 
school finance reform only, or even primarily, becai'se of judicial com- 
pulsion. This reform came, instead, as a result of the operation of the 
pol t tical process. 

legislative Postscript 

In 1973 the question of school finance again confronted Minnesota 
lawmakers. In this session there was 1 1 ttle of the acrimony wi tnessed In 
1971. The DFL was firmly In control of both the House and the Senate. 
Moreover, the school aid bill was not treated, as It had been In the 
preceding session, as part of the larger tax-fiscal package- The major 
changes enacted by the Legislature represented, essentially, an extension 
of those accomplished two years ear 1 ler--wi th the emphasis being placed on 
equalization of local district expend 1 tures and greater responsiveness 
to educationaT need. As summarized by one official, the Legislature took 
the following actions with respect to school finance: 

1. Increased the per pupil unit (elementary = 1.0 units, high 
school = \M units) support to $788 In 1973-7^, $820 in 

1 97^-75 1 and $860 In 1975-76, minus a local levy of 30 
equalized mills each year, 

2. Enacted a six-year plan to bring up expenditures In districts 
spending below the state mandated aid figure at the rate of 
one-sixth of the amount below the state aid figure the first 



year, one-third the second , one-half the third, two-thirds 
the fourth, five-sixths the fifth .year and to equall ty In 
the sixth year, 

3. Created an additional pup) 1 unl t weighted for students 

f rem AFOC f amll les as an Index of a district's educational 
overburden to provide for .85 pupil unit additional weight- 
ing tn districts of 10% concentration of AFOC students, 
.7 pupil units additional In 8% to 10% concentration, .6 
pupil units additional weighting In 5% to 8% concentration, 
and .5 puptl units additional weighting tn districts below 

■ 5%. 

k. Provided a new addl tlbnal .25 pupi l unl t weighting to 
additional students In districts growing faster than 
• ' a year. ■ 

5. Provided for a loss of pupil units of only 50% of the total 
in decl intng dlstr lets to cushion f (seal effects of fal Ung 
enrollments. 

6. El Iminated the disequallzing minimum or flat grant aid* 

7- Set up a new equal Izat Ion formula for transportat Ion aids 
much I Ike the operating costs formula of 1971 , whereby 
each district levies one equalized ml 1 1 and tlie state pays 
100% of transportation costs above what the one mill brings 

" .In/ - . 

8, Partially equalized the "capital outlay" property levy used 
for renovation and minor construction. 

9. Continued strict 30 equalized mills levy limit on school 
districts unless a referendum approves an Increase. (Only 
6 out of 438 districts have tried a referendum to raise 
operating levies outside the state aid formula In the two 
years since the new school aid law was adopted In 1971* 
Only one passed.) The 1973 amendments enacted a program 
slowly reducing the fixed "grandfather'^ levy allowed high 
cost districts which were spending above the state mandated 
aid figure when the equal Ization law was adopted In 1971*^^ 

Of the school finance changes instituted In t'.e 1973 session, the most 

important was the six^year plan to bring the low expenditure districts up 

to the statewide average (see point two above). Governor Anderson had 

been forced to put aside this proposal to effect a compromise in 1971. But 

at his request the equalization plan was back before the Legislature In 



1973, and this time tt was enacted. As for educational need, a inodif teat ion 



of substantial consequence, particularly for MlnnedpolU and St • Paul, 
was the additional weighting fn the foundation formula for concentrat tons 
of pupMs from AFDC f ami lies (see point three above). In total, the 1973 
leglsVatlon made over $1.3 billion available for education for the blennlumi 
an ainount that was more than double the state support figure for the I969- 
71 blennlum.^' 
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DesegreQatton Regulatlon$ (1973) 
School desegregation has been a poltcy question before the Minnesota 
State Board of Education for nK)re than sU years. Beginning with a vague 
pronouncement In 1967i the State Board gradually moved toward establish'!* 
Ing a set of binding dl recti ves. And on September 10, 1973i desegregation 
regulations! which have the force of law/ were adopted by these officials. 
Even though this policy decision was a long time in being enacted and was 
disappolnti ng to some Integration proponents In terms c|f Its restricted 
scope, the action did signify that Minnesota was prepared to use legal 
sanctions to end racial desegregation In the public schools. To understand 
how the state came to accept this responsibility requires that some atten-* 
tlon first be given to the nature and extent of school segregation In 
Minnesota. 

Segregation In Minnesota Schools 

In 1970, less than one per cent of Minnesota's population was composed 

of black citizens, a smaller percentage than all but nine states. Of 

these 3^i868 citizens^ the vast majority lived In Minneapolis (I9i005) and 

St, Paul (10,930) J As In other American cities, the black population In 

the Twin Cities was concentrated In a few neighborhoods. In Minneapolis, 

for instance^ the number of blacks rose by 61 per cent from I960 to 1970* 

Yet, notwt thstanding jthls Influx and some dispersion, the dominant picture 

revealed by 1970 census tracts was that of a city with two pockets of black 

2 



I nhabi tants , one In 



he near-north and the other In south Minneapolis/ 



Simitar concentrations were found in St. Paul* 

Patterns of residential segregation were mirrored In the racial com- 
position of neighborhood-based elementary and secondary schools. In 1970, 
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the syndicated columnist, James J / Kllpatrlck, pointed to the treatment 
that the South had been receiving from the federal courts on the desegre- 
gation Issue and picked MinneapoHs-St . Paul as an Illustration of racial 
Imbalance In the North: 

During the past school year, some 68,000 pupils attended 
the 101 schools of Minneapolis. Of these, 5,500 pupils, or 8.1 
per cent were black pupils. But ft Is a remarkable thing. The 
great bulk of these black pupils of Minneapolis were concentrated 
In a handful of schools— at Hay, Bethune, Wlllard, and Field 
Elementary Schools, at Lincoln and Bryant Junior High Schools and 
at Central and North High Schools. 

Meanwhl le-*-horrtble to contemplate--suCh elementary schools 
In Minneapolis as Morris Park and Lowell were Illy white. Minnehaha 
had one black child In an enrollment of 516, Putnam had one In kSS, 
Coi :oran had seven In 667. At Jordan Junior High, there were two 
blacks among 1,200. At Roosevelt High School, Judge Summer found 
15 blacks In a student body of 2,331. 

The situation was the same last year In neighboring St. Paul. 
Monroe Junior and Senior High School, for example, reported not a 
single black student In an enrollment of 1,037. Seven elementary 
schools— Van Suren, Sibley, Grant, Adams, Whfttfer, Oeane and Gordon- 
counted white children, 3,020; and black children, one. 3 

Kllpatrlck's statistics were accurate. Still, racial segregation In 

Twin City schools was not as extensive as that found In many big city 

districts. Rossell has constructed several measures of the degree of 

desegregation In schools. One of these Is an adaptation of the famous 

Taeuber Index; It represents the minimum per cent of black pupils who 

would have to be transportect If no white students were moved, to produce 

the same percentage of blacks In each school as In the district as a 

whole. In the fall of 1971, both Minneapolis (66.6 per cent) and St. Paul 

(50.9 per cent) would have had to reassign more than half their black 

pupils to have achieved a perfect score on this Index. Despite their 

utility, it Is impossible to determine from Taeuber scores what school 

districts Intentional Iv did to achieve them, Rossell, therefore, employed 

other Indices: (1) per cent of black pupils moved for desegregation 
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purposes; (2) per cent of white pupMs "'reverse Integrated''; and (3) per 
cent of schools Involved In desegregation act Ion* The scores for Minneapolis 
and St/ Paul » as well as for the median district In a sample of 91 city 
school districts In the North|East» and Uest» are reported In Table 17. 
They suggest that while the Twin Cities had done I Ittle In the way of 
school desegregation during the period from 1964 to the fall of I971f most 
other city districts outside the South had done even less* 

TABLE 17 



MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL COMPARED ON DIFFERENT MEASURES OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
WITH THE AVERAGE (MEDIAN) OF NINETY-ONE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS OUTSIDE THE SOUTH 



Measure 


Mtnneapol 1 s 


St. Paul 


Median District 


School District Taeuber 


66.6% 


50.9% 


5*^ 5% 


1 ntlex 








Blacks Moved for Desegregation 


9.7% 


6.8% 


2.1% 


Purposes, \$(>k'y] 








Whites "Reverse Integrated," 


0% 


0% 


0% 


196^-71 




2'».7% 




Schools Involved In Desegregation 


16.1% 


5.7% 


Action. 1964-71 









SOURCE: Christine H/ Rossel I , ''Measuring School Desegregation/' In David J. 

K I r by , et aV . , Pot I ticf 1 Strategies In Northern School Desegregation 
(Lexington, Massachusetts: D.C. Heath/ 1973) > pp. 181-188/ 



Besides MInneapol I s and St. Paul, there Is one other city of the first 
class In Minnesota, and that Is Duluth. This Lake Superior port city had 
approximately 100,000 residents In 1970 of which some two or three per cent 
were non-whi te. T lie re were just 2o8 black pupils In the Duluth school system, 
along with 390 Indians, 7^ Orientals, and 56 Span I sh-surnamed students, 
Only one of I ts elementary schools had a racial minority In excess of 30 per 
cent. Five additional schools, however, had student enrollments contain- 
ing more than 30 per cent low Income combined wl th tnlnorlty pupl Is, a 
fact of central Importance In the desegregation coi'croversy which erupted 
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tn that cJty In the early 1970s, 

The other large minority population In Minnesota consists of American 

Indians. The 1970 census showed that 23 > 128 Indians resided In the state, 

an Increase of 7,632 over the i960 figure. According to the census, most 

Indians lived on reservations In the northern part of the state; Just 

5,829 resided In Minneapolis and 1,906 In St. Paul,^ These figures, It 

should be noted, were challenged by Will AnteM, the Minnesota State 

Director of Indian Education. In Antell's opinion, there were probably 

some 13,000 Indians In Minneapolis and St. Paul alone In 1972. He estimated 

the Indian school enrol Irrient In Minneapolis at 2,500, In St. Paul at 750, 

and In Ouluth at 500,^ 

Defining the Issue 

In January of 1967, the State Board of Education took the first step 
In developing a school desegregation policy. It did so by approving a 
one-page statement on racial Imbalance and discrimination. Racial Imbalance 
was loosely defined as existing in a school when the number of non-white 
pupMs was '^substantial Local districts, upon identifying this situa- 
tion, were asked to "take all reasonable steps'^ to correct It. Yet 
neither reporting procedure nor penal t ies for non-compl I ance were prescribed , 
omissions that made the declaration mere rhetoric rather than authorita- 
tive pol Icy.^ ^ 

The State Board^s Initial statement was formulated In the context of 
an actlye civil rights movement, a movement that reached Its zenith In 
Minnesota In the mid-1960s and that claimed among Its achievements the 

creation of a State Department of Human Rights In 1967* (Minnesota was 

■■'■]■ 

the first state to establish such a department.) But In the recollection 
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of then-Commissioner of Education^ Dgane Matthel s , civl 1 r Ights pressures 
Oh the State Board were not intense and they were not the main reason for 
Its desegregation decision, In his vlew» the Board members^ along with 
the Commissioner, were bas tcally V'self-lnl t lated/' These officials per- 
ceived a problem—Minneapolis, In particular, had experienced some outbreak 
of racial tens lons--and they felt that the state had a duty to proclaim a 
policy stand. This stand, though, was tempered by the Ir bel lef , accordtng 
to Matthels, that the problem was relatively minor In scope, de facto In 
origins, and best left to local districts for resolution.^ Later, when 
an Equal Educational Opportunities Section (EEO) » federal ly funded through 
the 196^ Civil Rights Act, was set up within the State Department of 
Education, Its primary function was to furnish technical assistance to 
school districts. The desegregation push coming from the state, then, was 
minimal during the period from 1 967 to I969, 

In February of I969. the EEO asked for and received permission from 
the Commissioner of Education to revise the 1 967 declaration/ Members of 
EEO, notably Its di rector , Archie Holmes, had found this pronouncement to 
be Inadequate as a set of guidelines, let alone as directive policy. The 
Commissioner, at Holmes' request, appointed a 15-man committee to assist 
LEO In reworking the document. One thorny problem was the sanction to 
be applied to districts that refused to comply. At the suggestion of 
the Commissioner It was decided to recommend the withholding of federal 
funds from recalcitrant districts. ^ 

The policy proposal wasj on the meeting agenda of the State Board In 

i 

July, 1969/ In the Judgment of one State Department of f Iclal , the rural 
members, six of the nine on the Board, "did not take us very seriously; 
they simply saw no great problem In Minnesota," The clause on withholding 



federal funds d'd provoke lengthy discussion, with the Board expressing 
doubt as to w!iether It possessed such legal power. The proposal was 
rejected on these grounds, and EEO was told to check the authority question 
wl th both the U.S, Justice Department , and the Assistant Attorney General 
of Minnesota. Their lawyers advised an examination of the statutes to see 
if state school aid, as opposed to federal funds^ could be withheld. Since 
Minnesota law did have this provision for non-compl lance wi th Board regula- 
tions (Minnesota Statute, 1967i 124, 15) r the EEO and the 1 5-man committee 
proceeded to draft such reguMtlons pertaining to desegregation and sub** 
mitted these to the State Board In Octpber, 19^9* The proposal was accepted 
by the State Board for a publ ic hear ing held in November, 1969.^^ 

The proposed regulations were aimed at "the el iminatlon of racial 
segregation In the Minnesota public schools.'* Segregation was defined with 
some precision both for "minority students" and for "cert If Icated mlnorl ty 
personnel." Where racial segregation existed It was the duty of the local 
school board to prepare a desegregation plan, to s . mi t It to the Commis- 
sioner for approval/ and to implement the plan in accordance with a fixed 
schedule. While school districts were given leeway in the specific dese- 
gregation techniques to be utilized in the plan, It was stipulated In the 
proposal that "busing to achieve desegregation should not be restricted to 
minority students." Reporting procedures also were set forth. Finally, the 
penalty for non-compi lance was a reduction In state school aid." 

The public hearing w.->s packed with Irate cl tlzens. "They overflowed 
the auditorium to fill the halls,' 
speaker berated the State Board, with the specter of two-Wuy busing evoking 
the most angry comment, A petition against the regulations containing soh)e 
7000 names was presented. From the standpoint of the Board, opposition 
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said one official. Speaker after 



seemed to come from all quarters, ranging from neighborhood school defenders 
and racial "separatfsts*' to state legislators. '^There were only one or 
two Individuals, such as the head of NAACP, who were completely In favor 
of the way the regulations stood at that time, 'V recalled one Board member J 3 
Beset by such vocal pi-otests, and with little visible cfvM rights activity 
to buttress Its stand, the State Board decided not to go forward with 
desegregation regulations. Yet It did not retreat from the Issue. Instead, 
the rural majority on the Board, for perhaps the first time, came to share 
the appraisal of their urban col leagues that school segregation was a 
serious problem in Minnesota one to which they personally would have to 
give much attention*'^ 

Several forces had combined to make school desegregation a state-level 
Issue In Minnesota. The original Impetus was from the State Department of 
Education, more specif leal ly from the EEO ^leaded by Archie Holmes, with 
early encouragement coming from Board members who resided In the big cities. 
These Individuals were not pressured by civil rights groups, which were 
largely moribund at this time, Into taking a pro-desegregation stance. 
There were s (gns, though, that the State Department of Human Rights might 
Institute litigation against one of the big city districts, and the St. Paul 
school system was being threatened with a suit from that city's Human 
Rights Commission. Even so, the action of the state education officials 
seems best explained In terms of their conviction that school segregation 
was legally suspect, educational ly harmful , and morally wrong. Further, 
the small size of the minority populations In the Twin Cities and Duluth, 
compared with other bfg cities, gave State Board members hope that school 
segregation In Minnesota was a manageable problem. But their policy thrust 
encountered widespread resistance at the public hearing, and from that 
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point on state-mandated school dese^regatfon was an Issue that generated 
emotional > albeit sporadic, public controversy. 

Formulating the Alternatives 

From the time of the November hearing, school desegregation was a 
personal Interest to members of the State Board. They became Increasingly 
knowledgeable fn the legal, technical, and educat lonal aspects of the 
problem as EEO supplied them with both a continuous flow of written Infor- 
mation and the advice of outside consultants. The latter Included such 
recognized experts as Thomas Pettlgrew, a social psychologist from Harvard, 
and Nei! Sullivan, then-school superintendent In Berkeley, California J7 
The State Board also appointed a "blue-ribbon^^ Task Force on Equality of 
Educational Opportunity. 

The Task Force was made up of 67 people representing a broad spectrum 

of leadership fn education, civM rights, politics, business, labor, and 
1 ft 

minority affairs.'^ While I ts of f Iclal charge was to restudy and possibly 
extend the scope of proposed desegregation regulations, the unofficial 
function of the Task Force was clearly to expand popular support and legiti** 
matlon for these regulations. It divided Into three groups whose sessions 
were lively and far-reaching, Involving discussions of Inter-cultural 
education and socioeconomic, as well as racial, integration.'^ In April 
of 1970, the Task F(|rce made reports to the State Board, 

Not all of the Tpsk Force proposals were acceptable to the Board. 
These officials particularly disliked a recommendation which cal led f or a 
floor, as well as a celling, on minority-group enrollment In defining a 
segregated school. The politics of requiring a minimum number of minority 
pupils In every school of a district must have troubled Board members, 
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along with thel r stated belief that such dispersion would tend to Isolate 

these pup Ms and run counter to an effective Inter-cultural education 
20 

program. In any event, a special committee of Board members was set up 
to work with the Cooimtss loner and EEO In draf t tng a desegregat ton policy. 

As the desegregation document was being prepared, two important choices 
were made. The first Involved an expansion of the concept of segregation 
to embrace a socioeconomic as well as a racial definition. At least one 
person on the State Board had been urg I nr such an approach, and It had been 
a topic of consideration In some Task Force meetings . But, according to a 
Board member, the "theoretical basis" for social class desegregation came 
mainly from research findings presented by the outside consultants, 
especially the peer group effects emphasized In the Coleman Report; and 
the '*actlon-or lented base" came from the Ouluth si tuatlon where school 
administrators had completed a survey indicating that schools with a large 
percentage of low socioeconomic status children did not achieve at nearly 
the level of other schools in the district. Moreover, the smal 1 percentage 
of minority-group students in Ouluth meant that If real desegregat Ion were 
to occur In this city, I t would have to take place across social class 
lines. Whatever the precise origin cf the socioeconomic concern. It was 
one to which the Board became committed, in spite of the reluctance of 

some EEO professionals who were worried that it would "dilute" the effort 

j 

to attain racial desegregation !n the Twin Cities and would ppse enormous 
problems In Identifying low-Income children. 

The second criolce of Importance was the decision not to^ress for 
regulations, but to formulate In their place a set of desegregation guide- 
lines for school districts. Board members were dubious about the extent 
of publ Ic support for regulations and anticipated enforcement difficulties. 
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These off Iclals also were distressed by the fact that their principal 
sanctton--wlthho1ding state dld--was almost certain to be appl led to the 
bic; city districts, districts which Board members saw as having severe 
problems, and hence a critical need for financial assistance. This seemed 
to them to be a situation, one member explained, "of cutting off our nose 
to spite our face,'^^^ 

On November 9, 1970, the State Board approved a "policy statement on 
the leadership role for the Department of Education and the Board of Educa- 
tion in providing equal educational opportunity." This statement proclaimed 
that no challenge was more urgent than the necessity of "assuring the 
fullest possible education of all students , regardless of their racial, 
cultural, or socioeconomic background." To do this, the State Board 
directed the State Department of Education to "assume greater leadership" 
in the following areas: "(a) curriculum provisions, (b) Instructional 
materials, (c) teacher training, (d) school administration, and (e) legls- 
lative proposals." 

The following month the State Board adopted guidelines that asked 
local districts to desegregate their schools voluntarily. A segregated 
school was defined as "a public school which has a student body. consist I ng 
of 30 per cent or more mincrl ty-group students, or 30 per cent or more 



students from 
one whose tota 



ow-lncome families." (By "low-Income family" It was meant 

■ ■ 

Income was Ie>s than $3,000 a year, or one receiving more 
than a $3,000 Income under thi AFDC program,) The guidelines suggested a 
variety of desegregation techhiques, such as busing pupils, altering 
attendance boundaries, constructing new schools, developing cooperative 
programs with other districts, and hiring minority staff members. Each 
school district was requested to set up an advisory commission On 
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Inter-cultural education. The guidelines further Instructed all districts 

to submit the relevant racial and socioeconomic data about their student 

populations to the Convniss loner of Education by March 15 and December 15 ^ 

)97li and by the latter time every subsequent year. It was the duty of 

the Commissioner to notify the districts which had segregated schools and 

they were to have 90 days to file desegregation plans, Implementation of 

which were to be accomplished within two years. Lastly, the Commissioner 

was to make a report on non-compliance, accompanied by his recommendations 

to the State Board and to the local school board. 

Although the EEO staff drafted the guidel Ines and outside experts, 

as wel 1 as a ^'blue-ribbon*' task force, had Input during their evolution^ 

It was the State Board that gave active direction to the process/And 

it was this body that made choices as to Its content in such crucial areas 

as the definition of school segregat Ion. After some early hesitation, 

Commissioner Howard Casmey, who was appointed in February, I97O, became a 

forceful public advocate of school desegregation. Yet in no sense was the 

State Board ever a rubber stamp for his views. The avai lable evidence 

supports the assessment given by a Board member who stated: 

On this particular Issue the State Board has been In control 
most of the way along. Certainly, we listened to the pubt ic, 
the State Department staff, and the Commissioner. And we 
directed the Commissioner to work closely with local school 
districts. There was a kind of mutual understanding here. 
But I think the State Board really wos In charge of this* 
It wanted to pursue the Issue. I don't think there was any 
time when Its members wanted to back off from the 1 ntegrat ion 
issue. 26 

■ I 

This Board member did acknowledge that the InitTal push had come from the 
EEO, and that 1 ts professional staff continued not only to supply Infor- 
mation, but also to be a »'good conscience" for the Board. 
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HoblHzatlon of Support 

A baste problem which faced the State Board of Education was to 
mobilize sufficient support to accompl ish Its desegregat Ion policy, Even 
though public protest had caused these officials to halt their attempt to 
effect a binding decision and to begin the effort at state d [ rectlon wl th 
voluntary guidelines, the State Board did have several means of exerting 
influence. First* and most fundamental, It had a legal basis for taking 
strong action, Including the reduction of state aid. Minnesota law 
authorized the State Board to make and enforce administrative regulations. 
(Minnesota Statute 121,11) And thi s law further stipulated that ^'state 
aid., .shall be used... (1) To assist In provid Ing equal educational oppor- 
tunities for all school children of the state,..*' (Minnesota Statute 124.66)^^ 
But it must be reiterated that the authority of the State Board was entirely 
statutory, a legal cond 1 1 Ion that rendered 1 ts author I ty vulnerable to 
legislative modification or ellmfnatfon, 

A second resource that the State Board possessed was the commitment 
to school desegregation of the Commissioner of Education and the EEC 
Section. Primarily through the efforts of these administrators, Board 
members became well Informed about such diverse facets of the subject as 
research findings, court cases, and district enrol Iment patterns. Commis- 
sioner Casmey, along with Archie Holmes of EEO, also addressed various 
groups throughout the state, explaining and justifying the Board'sj post t Ion* 
Some EEO staffers dldj have private doubts about the socioeconomic component 
of the desegregation approach, and undoubtedly there were State Department 

personnel who were displeased by agency Involvement with any aspect of this 
28 

issue. Nevertheless, the State Board and the State Department, on the 
whole, worked harmoniously In fashioning a desegregation pol Icy. 
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Another Important asset for the State Board was Its own Internal unity. 
Despite a considerable turnover In Board membership, wl th a Republican 
majority being replaced by one with a DFL affiliation, these of f Id als 
voted unanimously on al I major desegregation decisions. If there had 
been a public split Into rival factions on this Issue, factions that could 
have served as spokesmen and rallying points for conflicting viewpoints, 
the controversy might have grown so emotion-laden that the Board would have 
become Immobilized In trying to reach a decision. Instead, Board members 
were able to maintain a united front In responding to criticism. 

As for the alignment of Interest groups, even during the public 
hearing of November, I969i the State Board was not wholly without backing. 
There were, of course, long-time champions of school desegregation such 
as the NAACP, Urban League, and liberal religious organizations. Notwith- 
standing the loss of momentum and the fragment£*i Ion which afflicted the 
cIvU rights movement In the late 1960s, It retained many adherents, and 
by 1972 their support for Board policy had become Increasingly visible. 
Additionally, there were two community-based organizations which were 
deter/nlned and energetic proponents of desegregating schools; the Committee 
for Integrated Education (CIE) in Minneapolis and the Parents for Integrated 
Education (PIE) In St. Paul. The teacher organizations, at least thei|- 
human relations sections, also were supportive, although the desegregation 
Issue for thfese organizations held a lov/ priority compared with other state- 
level policy Interests.^ 

Board rT}embers were sensitive to the need for broad-based support. 
Their appointment of a "blue-ribbon" task force was partly a stratagem 
for enlisting such backing. I ts compos It ion reflected a desire to couple 
the appearance of representativeness with the legitimacy coming from the 



Involvement of community Inf luentlals. And, as wilt be pointed out, the 
desegregation resolutions that eventual ly were promulgated contained 
several changes Incorporated by the Board to reconcile the concerns of 
different groups. If expressions of approval at public hearings are a 
valid Indicator, then Board efforts met with considerable success. The 
atmosphere at the July, 1973f hearing was much moro positive than Its 
predecessor, held In December, 1972, which In turn represented, from the 
Board^s perspective, a decided Improvement over the Initial hearing In 
November of 1969.^^ 

While commanding several resources relevant to I ts task of mobll I z*- 
Ing publ Ic support , the State Board was endeavoring with school desegrega- 
tion to set policy on an Issue of enormous political sensitivity. Integra*' 
tlon as an Ideal may be attractive to most Americans. Vet a number of 
specific desegregation techniques, especially busing, are quite unpopular. 
The prospect of "forced" (or "massive" or "cross-town") busing aroused the 
apprehensions of many HInnesotans. "Neighborhood school" groups sprang 
up In the Twin Cities and In Duluth. And busing came to head the agenda 
of conservative political organizations like the Taxpayers Party (T Party) 
In Minneapolis, an organization which helped make busing "the Issue" In 
the 1971 mayoralty and school board races In that clty.^^ 

State legislators from Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth reacted to 
the antl-desegregat Ion sentiment. Some lawmakers communicated their 
disapproval, either privately or In public forums, to the State Board. 
In the 1971 legislative session there were anti-busing proposals, bills 
to restructure the Minneapolis school board, and talk about curbing the 
regulatory authority of the State Board of Educattorp. These were not 
translated Into law, but they did Indicate attitudes prevalent In the 

ERIC 
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Legislature. The effect of these ''rumblings/' as one Board member termed 
them. Is hard to gauge. Persons on the Board claimed that legislator 
displeasure was of no consequence for their declslons*^^ But some onlookers 
argued that the State Board Intentionally timed Its actions so that con- 
troversial steps would not be taken while the Legislature was In session .^^ 
Clearly, the State Board had almost no means to reach legislators In ways 
that counted. There was no informal network of mutual debts and obliga- 
tions linking Board members to the Le'gl slature. While state legislators 
might not have had a significant impact on the decision making of the 
Board, Its members had virtually no political "clout" with these lawmakers 

which might have been used to enlist therr support for a desegregation 
policy. ^5 

The State Board and EEO did succeed In having the 1971 Legislature 
fund a bin for human relations training in the Twin Cities and Duluth 
($^15,000) and for those districts with a high concentration of Indian 
pupils ($75,000) .•.v36 the State Board legislative recommendations for 

the 1973 session In the area of school desegregation fell on deaf ears, 
even though the Leglslacure was controlled by the OFL, As described by a 
Board member: 

We were not able to pass the Incentive integration bill, 
We wanted money million] for those school districts 
that would desegregate and we got nowhere. We v/^^nted 
additional money for the human relations tratnli^* bill, 
passed in the previous session, and there was no monoy 
for that. No legislator was In the forefront saying, 
* this Is a great issue, we must support it. '37 

The State Board, at least Its DFL members, did hav/e some standing with 

Governor Anderson for they were h(s appointees, The Governor said little 

publicly on the desegregation question other than a few statements to 

'A "human relations component" became required in Minnesota after July, 
1973, for all programs leading to certification In education. 
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the effect that open housing rather than extensive busing was the best 

answer to racial segregation In Minnesota. And In the public hearing held 

In December, 1972, a letter from the Governor opposing '•mandatory busing 

to achieve racial balance in our schools" was read Into the records Such 

ant I -busing rhetoric notwithstanding, Anderson apparently approved the 

State Board's general handling of the Issue. He certainly appointed some 

Individuals to the 8oard who were known for their cfvft rights advocacy, 

and In the judgment of one such member: 

The Governor stood his ground on this one. At least, he 
never suggested In any way that we should water down what we're 
doing; that we should tread easily or warily; or that we 
should postpone what we had to do or do It later; and so on. 
He Just wanted to make sure that we knew what we were going 
to do, and that this was not something that would produce a 
split vote on the Board. 38 

But this picture of gubernatorial support Is probably overdrawn* Several 
Board members Implied that fairly regular meetings were held In 1972-73 

between the DFL majority on the Board and the Governor's OfHce, and that 

....... 

the upshot of these meetings was that the State Board should soften. If 
not completely abandon, fts stand on the socioeconomic dimension of school 
desegregat ion ,^9.. MThat was always an Important factor In our consideration 
of the sooloecononic aspect," said one such official, "that the Governor's 
Office felt that we were exceeding our authority to move Into this area."^^ 
Other observers believed that politics, rather than legal i ty, was at the 
root of Anderson's reluctance, particularly since the areas that would be 
most affected, like Ouluth, were OFL strongholds. 

Aside from the Legislature and Governor, there were other state, as 
well as federal, officials whose actions regarding school desegregat Ion 
were of interest to the State Board, One of these was the State Department 
of Human Rights. In the opinion of one of the Human Rights officials, the 

O 
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State Board fol tV 

that the Department (of Human Rights] Is really lettlhg 
the Board down. What they want us to do Is to come Into 
a publfc hearing and say that If the State Board doesn't 
P€iss the regulations the way they were or f gfnal ly adopted, 
we would take the Board to court. Board members would have 
something, then, to fall back on; they could go back to 
their people and say, * If we don't desegregate we are faced 
with a law suit. •'♦2 

The State Department of Human Rights, added the official, was never wining 
to go this far; the most It did was "kind of Intimate during an open hear- 
ing what the Department might do—that Is, bring a law sutt^"**^ The 
federal government was another Influence resource that the State Board could 
not count upon. Quite the contrary, the antl-buslng speeches of President 
Nixon undermined the Board's position and contributed to members feeling 
that they "were real ly going alone" tn terms of federa I encouragement .'^^ 

A source of support or opposition that was of paramount concern to 
the State Board were the three big city school districts. Their relation- 
ships with that body, however, are best considered as factors in the State 
Board's decision to transform Its guidelines Into authoritative policy by 
the passage of regulations. 

Enactment of Desegregation Regulations 

The guidelines approved In December of 1970 concluded with the warning 
that If the State Board's "expectations" were not realized. It "may consider 
the adoption of rules or regul at tons ."'*5 jhe respor^>es by the Twin Cities 
and Duluth school districts during 1971 fell shori of meeting these expec- 
tations, and by November of that year EEO was again requesting that a 
Board committee be formed to work with Its staff In translating the guide- 
lines into regulations* 

The Duluth Response . The State Board had remained encouraged for some 
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t\me by developments In the Duluth school district. Its Superintendent, 
Donald Peckenpaugh, and Assistant Superintendent, Dick Pearson » were per- 
suaded that children of different social class as well as racial backgrounds 
should be brought together In schools. Surveys conducted by the district (see 
table 18) Indicated that Duluth elementary schools with a high percentage 
of pupils from minority and/or low-Income families, notwithstanding their 
larger per pupil expenditures and equivalent teacher-pupM ratios, had 
significantly lower median achievement scores than did its other elementary 
schools. 

TABLE 18 

SCHOOL EXPENDITURES AND SOCIAL CLASS VERSUS STUDENT 
ACHIEVEMENT IN SIX DULUTH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (1971) 

PER % MEDIAN PERCENTILE SCORES ON 

PUPIL TEACHER/ MINORITY STANDARDIZED ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 
EXPENDI- PUPIL OR (NATIONAL MEDIAN SCORE IS 50), 
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RATIO 


AFDC 


GRADE 3 




5 


6 


Congdon Park 


$761 


29. 


0 


1 , 


, 65% 


69 


83 


72 


79 


Fai rmont 


$761 


27. 


7 


19. 


, 2% 


57 


56 


46 


6t 


Ltncoln 


$899 


2k. 
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31. 


. 56/. 


^♦2 


^5 


37 


42 


Jefferson 


$899 


2k. 


,8 


ko 


.59X 


42 


33 


29 


35 


Emerson 


$805 


27 


,6 




.27/. 


38 


25 


39 


40 


Nettleton 


$805 


26 


. ] 


51 


. 76% 


38 


39 


35 


^♦7 



SOURCE: Dick Hubert, '^The Duluth Experience/* Saturday Review 
(May 27, 1972), p. 55. 

In the Duluth system there was only one elementary school (out of 32) 

having a non-white enrollment in excess of the 30 per cent state guideline, 

but there were five other schools In this circumstance when the socio- 

economic criterion was applied. To achieve both racial and social class 

balance, a pairing strategy was devised by Superintendent Peckenpaugh and 
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by d 7-2 voto this was passed tn November ^ 1971 # by the Ouluth Board of 
Education, This plan, scheduled to begin In the fall of 1972, would have 
Involved only 10 elementary schools and some 2000 pupils (up 1100 over 
1971-72) would have been bused, 

Even prior to the Ouluth School Board's approval of a desegregation 
plan, oppos I t Ion had developed In that body and fn the larger community. 
The State Board was aware of this- resistance. In a face-to-face encounter 
with the Ouluth Board the state education officials took a ^'flrm stand. "^^ 
And within a short time the Duluth Board adopted a plan. Nonetheless^ 
organized and vocal opposition continued to grow, headed by "neighborhood 
school" groups like the Concerned Parents and Citizens' Coimilttee. In May, 
1972, the Duluth Board of Education reversed its position and voted, again 
7 to 2, to postpone Indefinitely the desegregation program. ^9 nyhg^ seems 
apparent," concluded the Saturday Review education editors, "Is that the 
wealthy and middle-class citizens of Duluth were emotionally unprepared to 
lead the nation in socioeconomic Integration,"^^ 

The St. Paul Response . Unlike Duluth, the school district In St. Paul 
was from the outset In disagreement with the State Board over what consti- 
tuted an adequate desegregation plan. In June of 1971, the St. Paul Board 
of Education approved a "cluster learning" program for promoting dlstrlct- 
wlde Integrat Ion , whi le keeping It on a part-time voluntary basis. Cham- 
pioned by Superintendent George Young, this program required that St. Paul 
schools be grouped Into "clusters." Within these clusters there would be 
"learning centers," with individual schools specializing In different 
subjects. A pupil would spend the bulk of his time in a "home" (neighbor- 
hood) school, but would be transported to other schools In the cluster 
for various specialized studies.^' 
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Though the State Board, Commlss toner, and EEO praised the '^educat tonalV' 
aspects of the St. Paul proposal, and conceded that It would foster soda! 
Integration, It did not In their estimation sufficiently desegregate the 
clty^s schools. St. Paul pupils, It was anticipated, would only be In the - 
specialized learning centers for half a day twice each week; and the home, 
or base, schools would remain segregated, at least by the definition con* 
talned In the state guldel Ines .^2 gut It was mld-f972 before State Board 
members took action upon St. Paul's proposal. The delay was partly due 
to their hope that the city district would bring Its approach more Into 
conformi ty wi th the guidelines; partly because the State Board did not 
want to Jeopardize the passage of a proposed district bond issue. 

The bond Issue was soundly defeated at the polls, and by April, 1972, 
Commissioner Casmey was suggesting that a number of changes had to be 
incorporated In the St. Paul plan if it were to be found acceptable by 
the State Board. Among these changes were el iminat Ing voluntary partici- 
pation, doing *^$ome pairing within cluster schools," lengthening the time 
students spent In the learning centers, and enlarging the "cluster plan 
curriculum to Include basics ... so that all children could take advantage 
of it." Stung by criticisms, Superintendent Young vigorously defended 
the St. Paul program, which was in its initial year of operation, arguing 
that the program resulted In "more movement of children" than In other 
Minnesota cities and more improvement in "the quality of educational 
programs." "Because we've done 1 t on a voluntary basis," he complained, 
"we seem somehow to be at fauU."^^ 

On April 10, 1972, the State Board turned down the St. Paul request 
and gave the district 90 days to come up with an acceptable proposal. This 
action prompted some bitter public comments from spokesmen for the St. Paul 
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Soard of Education, who declared that they had not been '•consul ted'T by 
the State Board; that »'there was an awful lot of pressure being used through 
guidelines'^ and that St. Paul was appropriately ^'concerned with Integra- 
tion, »V whereas the state was only Interested In numerical desegregation.^^ 

Several months later the question was back before the State Board 
and In September, 1972, that body assented to a resolution that neither 
approved nor rejected the cluster learning approach. Rather, St. Paul 
was given a year to demonstrate that Its voluntary program would meet the 
desegregation guidelines, with the stipulation that the dist r lot had to 
submit a progress report to the state each semester,^? gy ^^ts time the 
State Board had all but given up trying to secure compliance with Its 
non-mandatory guidelines and was actively considering the adoption of 
enforceable regulations. Moreover, just as before, the State Board wanted 
to help St. Paul in Its efforts to obtain voter approval for a bond Issue, 
especially since new school construction was being designed to facilitate 
desegregation.^ This time the district's bond campaign was successful, 
an event which made State Board officials more optimistic that St. Paul 
would be able to develop '*a good overall desegregation program. "59 

The Minneapol Is Response . While Duluth had undergone a dramatic 
reversal in its desegregation policy, and St. Paul had launched a part-time 
voluntary endeavor that never fully satisfied the State Board, the Minneapolis 
school district embarked on a course that was compatible with the spirit 
Jf not always the letter of state guidelines. Ever since John Davis became 
Superintendent in 196? this school district had instituted a variety of 
programs to equalize opportunities for both its minority pupils and minority 
professional staff. None of these, though, aroused much publ Ic controversy 
until Superintendent Davis included a ^'pilot pairing project" as part of a 
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revised set of district human relations guidelines, (The first such guide- 
lines had been adopted In 1967.) The project entailed combining two elemen- 
tary schools with contrasting racial compositions, Hale (1 per cent minority) 
and Field (53 p^,/ cent minor i ty) » so that both student bodies would be 
raclaMy balanced. One of these, Hale, was to be a K-3 "primary** school; 
the other, Field, a 4-6 "Intermediate" school. Supplementary resources 
and Innovative programs were to be made available at these schools In order 
to foster a ''quality Integrated education. 

Unlike the rest of the proposed revisions in the human relation guide- 
Nnes, the recommendation of Hale-Field pairing sparked an uproar. The 
November, 1970, meeting In which the Minneapolis Board of Education approved 
by a 5 to I margin the Hale-Field plan was crowded to overflowing, largely 
with persons hostile to pairing. Mayor Charles Stenvtg spoke against It 
as It did several Aldermen. Many local PTA and neighborhood groups criti- 
cized the plan in an atmosphere where "persons opposed to busing kept up 
an almost steady roar of disapproval, booed and hissed proponents, and 
refused to be quiet for board members to speak. Such was the beginning 
of racial desegregation In the schools of "liberal" Minneapolis, 

The proposed Hale-Field pairing created intense controversy throughout 
the 1970-71 school year. Superintendent Davis' approach stressed careful 
planning and extensive citizen involvement, so that both community and 
staff would be "ready" for the Integration experiment. Despite this cautious 
strategy, or perhaps because of it» the issue became the central one In 
the 1971 municipal and school board elections. Mayor Stenvlg, who cam- 
paigned ajainst busing, was re-elected in a landslide, and anti-pairing 
candidates won the two board seats that were being contested. Super- 
intendent Davis did retain the solid backing of a majority on the Minneapolis 



Board of Education, though they had delayed fina) adoption of the pairing 
plan for several months to allow more time for themselves and school adminis- 
trators to build communl ty support .^^ 

The pal ring of Hale and Field began In the f al I of 1971 , and It was 
not long before the positive evaluations of visitors put to rest many of 
the fears that had become assoc iated wl th this project. In the meantime, 
the NAACP and the Committee for Integrated Education (CIE) had filed a 
court suit aimed at forcing desegregation of all the Minneapolis public 
schools by 1972-73. In the words of the plaintiff's attorney, the suit 
was intended »'to make It possible for the Cwinneapol 1 s] school board to 
do what it knows is right, but what is politically i mposs i ble — f ull 
integration of schools.''^ 

Superintendent Davis and his staff had always considered the Hale- 
Field project to be just one element in a much more comprehensive effort. 
Thus, in October, 197I , three alternative plans for district-wide desegre- 
gation were presented to the Minneapolis School Board and a month later 
to the State Board of Education. The latter body, while noting that any 
one of the three wou!d meet its guidelines, did express regrets that a 
single plan had not been forthcoming and requested the city to prepare 
one by the first of the year.^^ The three alternative plans were the 
subject of some one-hundred public meetings held in Mi nneapol Is , A new 
desegregation proposal v/as developed by mid-'March and another series of 
publ Ic meetings were conducted. Then in April, 1972, the Minneapol Is 
Board of Education decided upon a desegregation plan for the city, the vote 
being 5 to 2^^ 

The Minneapol is desegregation plan envisioned that about 10,000 of 
the city's 68,000 pupils would be bused by 197^-75, over and above the "% 
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^,000 students being transported In 1971-72. Additionally, the plan was 
predicated on some $19minion In school construction takfng place over a 
two and one-half year period, construction that would replace ]k of the 
district's oldest elementary schools. At the elementary school level, 
the plan deferred extensive pupil movement until I974-75, when the con- 
struction would be completed. The 1972-73 school year was to be devoted 
to planning; !973-7^ to staff development. In the secondary schools, 
where Uttle new construction $450,000) was budgeted, some boundary changes 
were to be undertaken In 1972-73* with corresponding alterations In pupM 
assignments. Finally, the program cal 1 ed for the building of three 
elementary school "complexes" and six elementary school "clusters," or 
pairing programs, involving a total of I7 schools. Once desegregated no 
school was to have a minority enrollment in excess of k3 per cent, compared 
with the maximum In 1971-72 of some 80 per cent.^^ 

The Initial reaction of Commissioner Casmey to Minneapolis' desegre- 
gation proposal was to commend it as "a beautifully conceived plan to 
bring about equal and quality educat ion."^^ Upon further reflection, the 
Commissioner and State Board officials did identify publicly what they 
saw as drawbacks in the p|an--its timetable of up to four years, Its 
failure to Involve schools in the outer areas of the city (only k2 of the 
100 .Minneapol is schools were to be affected), and its minority enrollment 
maximum in several schools of more than kO per cent<^^ Even so, the State 
Board was sympathetic toward the efforts being made by the Minneapolis 
district and It was prepared to accommodate these efforts by drawing up 
desegregation regulations that were "flexible." In particular, a variation 
in the 30 per cent maximum was included, empdwering the Commissioner of 
Education to allow deviations of up to 10 per cent {a mi nor i ty percentage 
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of up to AO) In speclar cases. 70 thfs change became academic In May* 

1972, when U.S. District Judge Earl Larson put the Minneapolis school dis- 
trict under a court order and assumed supervision of the desegregation of 
Its public schools* 

Judge Larson concluded that M I nneapol Is school s were ''segregalied on 
the basis of race*^ and that past decisions of Its school board, along with 
housing patterns, had produced this result. Basing his decision, then, on 
the existence of de jure segregation, the Judge ordered the district to 
desegregate its schools. He did find, however, that the Minneapolis plan 
was constitutionally acceptable with only minor revtsions*-faculty Integra- 
tion had to be accelerated and there could not be more than 35 per cent 
minority children fn any school. Judge Larson retained jurisdiction over 
the case and ordered that progress reports from school officials be sub- 
mitted every six months. This placed the court In a position where It 
could prevent any retreat from the desegregation plan, Irrespective of 
whether an ant i-busing majority was able to gain control of the Minneapolis 
Board of Education.^' (This did not come to pass; the two anti-busing can- 
didates were defeated In the 1973 school board elections.) 

The State Board's Decision to Adopt Regulations . Confronted by the 
absence of full compliance by any of the big city districts, the State 
Board of Education reluctantly concluded by the end of 1971 that only regu- 
lat ions ''with teeth in thenV could accomplish effective statewide desegre- 
gation policy. Another task force was establ ished, this one comprised of 

Board members and the EEO staff. And it drafted the regulations that later 

72 

were acted upon by the full Board. 

The State Board was hardly doctrlna I re in its approach to desegrega- 
tion. Indeed, some liberal critics accused it, and the Commissioner, of 
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^'blowing with the wlnd^» on the Issue. As has bsier descrlbedi chese offi- 
cials In the end were wllUng to go along with St, Paul by granting that 
district what amounted to a one-year trial, and to accamiodate the Minne- 
apolis plan by Incorporating a variation on the mlnorlty-group/low- Income 
enrollment celling In the proposed regulations. The State Board also took 
the lead In supporting the Chippewa Tribe In Its demand to continue, on a 
vl rtual ly autonomous basis, an al 1 -Indian experimental school at Pine Pol nt 
on the White Earth Reservation, This demand obviously ran counter to the 

desegregat ton guidelines and posed what several Board members confessed 
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to be moral dnemma-^'' On the other hand, the State Board found the 
cultural and educational arguments of the Chippewa leaders to be persuasive. 
''They deserve," remarked one of flc la I v'^at least the chance to try; they 
could hardly do worse than we have done.*''^^ The thought of"a Wounded Knee'^ 
In Minnesota further encouraged the State Board to press for a special 
status for the Pine Point school. 

The most fundamental concession made by the State Board in Its enact-^ 
ment of a desegregation policy occurred with respect to the socloecono,>^lc 
component* When regulations were f Inal ly promulgated in September, I9?3» 
they were dl rected towa/d racial desegregation; the low income part of the 
1970 dcf In It Ion of a segregated school remained, but It had only the legal 
status of a guideline, in explaining how this came about , members of the 
State Board pointed to several factors. First, there was the opposition, 
expressed in the public hearing of December , 1972, of the big city school 
superintendents. Most influential among them was Superintendent Davis who 
cited a host of financial , logistical /and pol It leal reasons why social 
class desegregation, in his view, was not feasible in Minneapolis. Some 
one**quarter of the student population in this district were from AFOC 



fdmlllej and extensive cross-town busing seemed necessary to satisfy the 
guide! I ne figure. According to one member of thr State Deaf di ^^the man who 
moved u$ most was John. 6. Oavls. He pleaded with us to give him a chance 
to desegregate the schools racially*'' "And," the state official contlnuedi 
"we on the Board began to feel that we were throwing an awful burden on 
this school system all at one tlrne*"^^ Another Board member emphasized 
the absence of legal precedent, noting that "the three major school dis- 
tricts had said fairly openly that they would bring a court case against 
us because they thought the Board did not have the legal authority to pursue 
the matter*" It was this member's opinion that If the State Board "had 
any court precedent at al 1 showing that we could win the socioeconomic casei 
v/e probably would have gone that route. "''^ 

Along with the resistance of the big city districts and the lack of 
Judicial support, the State Board felt pressure fro:ti state legislators, 
few If any of whom favored social class desegregation. It is probable that 
the same kind of position was being regularly communicated from the Cover- 
nor' s Of flee, ' Board members discounted the notion that they backed off 

due to "pol it fcs," but It is hard to believe that the oppos 1 1 Ion coming from 
state political leaders did not influence the content of the Board's pol Icy 
decision, ^S<2veral close observers were certain that this pressure had made 
a difference, one even suggesting that there might have been a trade-off 
in which the State Board agreed to k^^ep socioeconomic desegregation volun- 
tary In exchange for poi it leal backing on the racial desegregation regula* 
t lons/^ 



Concluding Observat Ions 

Several observations of a general nature can be made about the process 
by which a state-level desegregation policy evolved In Minnesota/ The 
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first Is that school desegregation, 1 Ike cducat lona) finance reform, had high 
public salfency, yet It was dealt wl th by tl,a State 6^^ Education and 

not by the general governance Institutions, This was not a necessary con- 
sequence of the division of formal powers* True, the State Board did claim 
the requisite authority. But the Legislature could have withdrawn this sta- 
tutory empowerment or could have deal tdj rectly with school desegregat Ion 
If such had been the sentiment of lawmakers. The Issue, however, was a 
volatile one and Interest-caVculatIng legislators must have felt that the 
political risks outweighed the potential gains. At any rate, most were 
content, as a Board member phrased It, "to dump it In the Board^s lap»»^^ 
and then to snipe away at that body when this stance earned points with 
their constituents. The State Board, from this perspective, performed the 
function of »^flak catcher** in a pol icy area that state pol It icians were 
happy to avoid. A somewhat similar posture, It might be added, had been 
given by the Legislature to the State Board In the late j960s when the 
latter was left to make the controversial decisions on school district con- 
so! Idat Ions. 

A second point that merits emphasis Is that the Minnesota State Board 
did not avoid school desegregation, the stance adopted by most of Its 
counterparts in the states outside the South/ To be sure, the minority 
population was small and the State Board did make several accommocfat ionri ^ 
Including a fundamental one when It decided against pushing the socio- 
economic definition through administrative regulations. Still, this body ^ 
ul t Imately did set policy for the statewide racial desegregation of Minne- 
sota's public schools. The State Department of Education, chiefly through 
its Equal Educational Opportunities Section (EEO), provided the original 
impetus, as well as being a continuing source of informat ion and expert 
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advlco, Yet thl$ was an U$u6 on which Board members personally assumed 
active direction, an Involvement which seems best explained In terms of 
their moral convictions about Integration; and the fact that an appointed 
status, combined with a lengthy term of office, gave them a security of 
tenure not possessed by elected officials. If the State Board had not been 
so.Tiewhat Insulated from the electorate, It Is doubtful that It could have 
adhered so strongly to the personal convictions of Its members. 

A final observation Is that the insulation of the State Board was far 
from complete. As the Board began to consider turning desegregation guide- 
lines Into enforceable regulations, pressures began to mount from many 
quarters— among them the big city superintendents, state legislators, and 
the Governor's Office. While the State Board did cotmiand some means of 
Influence, Its political "clout" was negligible. And In the end these 
officials retreated from the most contentious aspect of their policy 
thrust— namely, the social class dimension of school desegregation. Board 
members and the Commissioner of Education denied that "politics" Influenced 
this decision, but this denial was at odds with the Judgment of many Informed 
observers. Indeed, the actions of state education officials were Inter- 
preted by some Integration advocates as mere expediency, as Just "blowing 
In the wind." But even if the pol i tlcal nature of thel r pol Icy making Is 
acknowledged, It can be said in defense of the State Board that this body 
probably went about as far down the desegregation path as Its 1 Imlted In- 
fluence resources would permit. 

The Teacher Standards and Certification Cofrmlsslon (1973) 
The 1970s brought state policy departures not only in the financing 
of elementary-secondary education and In the desegregation of schools, but 
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also In the governance of teacher certification, in 1973. the Legislature 
created a Teacher Staridai ds and Cert I f Icat Ion Comml ss Ion wl th authority 
to formulate policy, subject to State Board approval, for the preparation 
and licensure of teachers, and with authorl ty to grant al 1 teaching cert !•* 
ficates. Other than Cal IfornlaV ho state has gone as far as Minnesota In 
delegating to a semi- Independent commission control over the entry Into, 
continuation In, and exit from the teaching profession. 

Defining the I ssue 

Each of the stato-level teacher organizations In Minnesota, the 
Minnesota federation of Teachers (MfT) and the Minnesota Education Asso- 
ciation (MEA), took credit for or I gl nat I ng the "se! f-determlnat lorf^ move* 
ment. The MFT apparent ly was on record first , I ts act Ion dat Ing back to 
! 961 when a spring convention voted for a proposal to have a teacher 
exam I nat Ion board cert I fy teachers into the profess ton. A bill to th Is 
effect was introduced in the 19S3 legi s lat i ve sess ion. The foil owing year, 
the MFT addressed its appeal to the State Board, urging these officials to 
establish on their own a teacher cert if i cat ion commi ss Ion. Other than keep- 
ing the Idea alive, Federation efforts met with no success;' in 1969i the 
MFT, convinced that the State Board wou Id never vol untar I ly appoint a 
teacher cojivnl ss ion, tried the Legislature again, this time with a bil 1 
calling for a new body which would develop certification criteria for 
State Board approva I and would supervise the issuance of leaching certi- 
ficates. This legislative attempt proved abortive, partially due to 
resistance from the MEA. Spokesmen for this organization claimed that the 
MFT-proposed council would be ineffectual and promised to Introduce an MEA 
bill in the 1971 session, 2 
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The MEA, mainly through Its own Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Coftwlsston (TEPS), had been contending for years that the "pro- 
fessfon" should be more Involved In setting standards for both teaching 
practices and teacher certification. The first of these was given top 
priority In the 1960s by MEA leaders. And In 196? a Professional Teach- 
ing Practices Commission was authorized by the Legislature as an advisory 
body to the State Board. Its bask function was to develop a ••code of 
professional ethics" covering teaching practices and to serve as a hear- 
ing board for charges of code violations brought by local school boards or 
the Commissioner of Education.^ (Legislation passed In 1971 added teachers 
and teacher organizations to those who could bring complaints to the Pro- 
fessional Teaching Practices Commission.) The MFT fought the "ethics 
approach," condemning the MEA-sponsored legislation as a membership ploy 
and as a danger Vo academic freedom.^ 

Although the MEA started Its legislative push for a teacher certifi- 
cation bl I Mater than did the MFT— a reflection, perhaps, of the former's 
inclusion of col lege faculty and school administrators In Its ranks —by the 
close of the decade the MEA was ready to act aggressively on the Issue. 
In fact, Its primary legislative goal for the 1971 session was the forma- 
tion of a state "professional standards councH" to consist mostly of 
teachers. Repudiating the MFT' s position that final certification approval 
had to remain with the State 8oard, the MEA advanced the more sweeping 
demand that legal authority should be delegated by the Legislature directly 
to the proposed council, this authority to Incitide the right to set and 
enforce standards for the 1 icensure of teachers. Such a delegation of 
authority, MEA leaders asserted, would be the best way to combine lay con- 
trol of education wlth"the teaching profession governing Itself. "5 ^he 
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MEA proposal received scant consideration by the 1971 Conservative-dominated 
Leg! statu re I but Assoc I at Ion lobbyists took some comfort In thel r bel tef 
that they had '♦fought the MFT advisory committee bill to a standst 1 1 L"^ 
During the period these events were taking place In the Legislature, 
the State Board and State Department of Education became the arena for con • 
f Met over who should control profess I ona I cert t f lea t Ion, with the sped f Ic 
matter at Issue being the continuing education of teachers* The Leglsia- 
ture In 1969 had removed al 1 references to 1 1 fe certificates from state 
statutes and had vested authority for determining certification require- 
ments with the State Board of Educatton, Up to that time, the State 
Department had Issued a two-year cert if Icate, a five-year cert I ficate, and 
a 1 1 fe cert I f I cat e. The f i rst of these was granted when a teacher- tra I ning 
Institution stated that the applicant had concluded an approved program. 
Each of the other two cert I f icates requl red an endorsement by a local school 
superintendent that the candidate had completed at least a year of success- 
ful teaching during the prior cert 1 ficat ion per iod. '*The great majority 
of candidates," reported a State Department bulletin, ^'finished their pre- 
service programs, received a two**year certificate, a five-year cert If icat$, 
and then a life certificate." As of July, 1969, life certificates were 
no longer to be granted, but the rest of the cert i fi cation procedure was 
to remain in effect until new regulat ions were promulgated by the State 
Board, 

The legislative action was of Immediate concern to the Professions 
Development Section of the State Department of Education, which also was 
disturbed by the MFT and the HEA proposals for teacher certification feel- 
ing that their acceptance would erode legitimate prerogatives of both the 

o 

State Board and the State Department. The Professions Development Section 



was responsible for the appointment of a Continuing Education Task Force 
consisting of administrators, teachers, college faculty members, and State 
Department personnel. I rom the beginning, the 19-member Task Force con- 
centrated on requirements for renewing the five-year certificate, assuming 
that the questions of Initial certification and basic competency would be 
dealt with by subsequent advisory groups. After a series of meetings held 
over the course of more than a year, and afi^r soliciting reactions from 
the field (a "working draft" was disseminated to some 60,000 Minnesota 
educators In September, 1970), the continuing education regulations were 
presented to the State Board In November, 1970, when they were approved 
for a publ Ic hearing.^ 

At the public hearing V I rtua I ly every person who testified was critical 
of the proposed regulations. The MEA had the meeting "packed," with 100 
local presidents In attendance who spoke for hours against adoption of the 
continuing education plan. Other professional organizations voiced their 
displeasure. Only the MFT spokesmen took a somewhat favorable posture. '° 

Whatever the merits of the Continuing Education Task Force, Its repre- 
sentativeness of the education profession was sharply challenged at the 
hearing. MEA leaders had been unhappy with the Professions Development 
Section for several years on this score, believing that the section's 
efforts to enlist broad-scale teacher Involvement on certification task 
forces did not produce sufficient representation fro-n the Association. The 
Continuing Educat ion Task Force, in the 1 r est imat ion, was no except ion; 
and from the outset its lone MEA member, then- Pre si dent Robert Arnold, 
complained about the composition of the committee. " In addition, MEA 
had specific objections to the proposed resolutions, especial ly the pro- 
vision that local superintendents would continue to endorse the completion 
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of a year of successful teaching, a provision that apparent ly was Included 
after the Task Force had concluded Its del iberatlons, Finally, and most 
Importanti HEA leaders evidently saw the continuing education regulations 
as a threat to the Association's endeavor to get a statutory professional 
standards board J ^ 

The opposition of MEA and other educational organlzat Ions notwlth- 
stand I ng , the State Boa rd proceeded In February , 1 97 1 » to ejiact the con^ 
t inu I ng education regulations; Board members were upset by MEA "strong-^arm'^ 
tactics and were receptive to the argument that this organization was 
seeking to usurp the State Board's policy-making authority In the area of 
teacher certification. * By passing the regulations, the State Board also 
was responding to the mandate that it felt had come from the 1969 Legis- 
lature to estabi Ish some kind of cert I float Ion po I Icy; to have fal led to 
act would have opened the State Board to the charge that it would not or 
could not carry out this obi i gat Ion. Final ly, tt was assumed, according to 
State Department officials, that "amendments would be made and adopted even 
before the regulation became effective/*'^ 

The most noteworthy aspect of the new cont Inutng educat Ion plan, 
slated to go Into effect In July, 1973i was that the initiol responsi- 
bility for deciding whether a teacher should receive a cont I nulng (five- 
year) certificate was lodged with a local committee in each school district. 
This committee was composed of four teachers, elected by classroom teachers; 
two administrators, one elementary and one secondary, elected by the ad- 
ministrative staff; and one publ Ic representative, chosen by the local 
school board/ The duties of this committee included: (0 determining 
the number of *^renewal credits" to be awarded for the specific experiences 
submitted by teachers who sought to have thei r certificates continued, 
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(2) endorftng ronewei applications once a candidate had accumulated 120 
credits^ and (3) reporting local decisions on renewals to the State Depart- 
ment so that cert I ficates could be granted. Unsuccessful candidates 
could appeal the decisions of the local committees to a State Corwilttee 
on Continuing Education, This Committee was to be made up of two teachers 
selected by MEA> two teachers selected by HFT, one representative of the ^* 
public selected by MSBA (Minnesota School Boards Association), one admini- 
strator selected by SAM (an umb re Ma group of school administrators)^ and 
one teacher educator selected by MTEC (Minnesota Teacher Education Council) • 
Decisions of the State Comml ttee could be appealed tc the State Board of 
Education. 

The passage by the State Board of continuing education regulations did 
not put an end to MEA resistance. The MEA Board of D I rectors In January, 
1972, notified all locals not to participate In the Implementation of the 
plan*'^ In March of that year ^ MEA spokesmen appeared again before the 

State Board, requesting It to rescind the regulations or to delay their 

ig .. ■ ■ ■ 

application. The State Board decl Ined this request. In an Interview 

fol lowing this meet lng> Comml ss loner Howard Casmey was reported as saying: 

The Issue is between the Department and the Minnesota Education 
Association on who Is to certify teachers. /.They feel they should 
be doing it. I feel this is pubt Ic money, they're employees, 
and teacher certification and pi^eparatlon must be controlled by 
the public J9 

Even before the March meeting of the State Board, an "open letter" had 

gone out to al I the MEA locals exhort Ing them to keep on with active oppo- 

20 

si t ion to the regulations, 

MEA officials were not the only educators expressing disenchantment 

* ■ ■ ■ ' 

with the regulations. The Minnesota Association of School Personnel Ad- 
ministrators (MASPA) recocmiended that the certification regulations be 
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repealed and that the Professions Devetopmeht Sect Ion ''be d I rected to 
work broadly and intensively wl th professional groups'Vto prepare a new 
document* School administrators In a number of local districts also 
voiced unhapptness with many requi remehts of the new procedure. 

Even In the face of considerable resistance, the State Department 
moved to get the program going In as many school dlst r lets as poss Ible, 
In thisi It retained the cooperation of the HFT, The Federation! In con-^ 
trast to the MEA, supported the regulations/ '^The program was not Utopia, 
remarked one MFT leader, "but It did encompass 75 per cent of what we had 
been trying to get." On another level , the State Comml ttee on Cont Inuing 
Education had come into being ^January, 1973) and It assisted the certif I*- 
cat Ion program by supply i ng guldel ines and by inv 1 1 ing amendments . 

In May of i973i the State Board of Education , after a public hearl ng 
and several postponements, accepted al 1 37 of the amendments that were 
offered by the State Committee on Continuing Education, the State Advisory 
Committee on Professional Programs, and the State Department of Education. 
Most of the amendments represented only minor alterat ions y but several did 
reflect major MEA concerns. School superintendents, for example, were no 
longer to provide an endorsement of a candidate's having a year of success- 
ful teaching experience, and reporting responsibilities ware removed 
entirely from their hands and placed with the chairmen of the local certi- 
fication committees, "With the adoption of these amendments," announced 
MEA President James Rosasco, "the old regulations will be almost completely 
revised. "^5 while this exaggerated the extent of the revisions, it did 
suggest that the MEA was prepared to use the changes as a rationale to 
adopt a more cooperative approach toward the continuing education program. 
Far more consequent ial than these modifications, however, was the success 
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of the MEA and MFT In securing legislative approval for a professional 
standards cofwnlss ton* The efforts of the teacher organfzat tons to persuade 
the Legislature to act favorably on this Issue came to fruition In the 1973 
session. 

Formu I at I no the A I te rna 1 1 ves 

Since 1969, the MFT had a bill on the governance of teacher certtflcatl 
before the Legislature, and In 1971 the MEA formally entered Its own bll I on 
this Issue* There were a number of differences between the two approaches* 
chiefly In the composition of the proposed state commission and In the 
authority relationship between this commission and the State Board,^^ Both 
the MFT and the MEA wanted classroom teachers to be a majorl ty on the new 
body, but while the MEA specif leal ly rejected a designation of ^^organiza- 
tional hats*' for these representatives » the MFT proposed that they be 
elected by the two teacher organizations: four by the MFT and four by the 
MEA." The MFT bill asked that three publ Ic school administrators be On 
the commission, as did the MEA» The MFT also requested three members from 
the Minnesota Education Council (an umbrella group of the various edu cat! ona 
organizations); the MEA bill recommended Instead that three higher educa- 
tion faculty representatives be Includedg 

The main difference between MFT and the MEA was over the empowerment 
of the proposed commission* The MFT approach conceded final authority 
to the State Board. But the Commission, In Its version, was to formulate 
all criteria for the education and certification of teachers, and criteria 

•vThe active membership of the MEA In 1972 was listed as 3^^,376 In the 
Profiles of State Associations/ 1972-73 / published by the National CouncI I 
of State Education Associations. MEA^s total membership was reported as 
being 43»286, Including students^ The active membership of the MFT was 
"estimated" at 1*4,000 by one of its leaders, 



developed In this manner were not "to be changed un Ilateral ly by the 
Boardt'* The MEA renounced such a linkage to the State Board and demanded 
that the commission be vested with appropriate pol lcy*maklng power by the 
Leg tslature->these lawmakers retaining only the I egal right to amend, 
extendi or repeal the certification act Itself* 

For years, the HFT and MEA had cast igated each others 'bills wi th 
much membership-oriented rhetoric. The HFT plan, as portrayed by i ts 
rival , provided for '*Jgst another advisory comml ttee" and as such under- 
mined the concept of professional sel f -governance. The MFT retorted that 
the MEA demand was total ly devoid of po) IticaT refil ism and was being put 
forward just to exploit the genuine des i re of teachers for greater 
participation,^^ But In ihe 1973 session, at the insistence of committee 
chairmen in the House, the two organizations arrived at a compromise 
measure. Thi s bi 1 1 became the major pol icy proposal before the Legislature 
on the issue. The alternative was that the State Board keep complete 
authority to control certification, with a teacher commission If established 
to be narrowly advisory In function. 

M obiUzation of Support 

In their quest for a prof ess i onal standa rds act , the teacher groups 

benefited from the fact that in 1973, for the first time, both houses of 

the Legislature were controlled by the DFL. This meant that the Minnesota 

AFL-CIO had an unusually powerful voice in the session and that the labor 

affiliation of the MFT worked strongly to the advantage of its proposals. 

In the view of a MFT official: 

We were able to convince the last labor convention prior to the 
legislative session to pass several resolutions that dealt with 
educational Issues. The lobbyists for the 1 abor movement . . . 
v/ent into the session wi th high priorities on some things that 



had nothing to do with educdtlon--for example, party designation 
or unemployment --but then you got down the list and Issues such 
as public employee bargaining and teacher certification were 
official strong stands of the labor movement. This was a tre- 
mendous help when It came to getting Its lobbying power behind 
these Issues,*** 

Moreover, the MFT "threw Its lot In 100 per cent with the OFL during the 
1972 campaign" and Its leaders estimated that perhaps as many as 20 DFL 
lawmakers were Federation members. The MEA was not without political 
muscle In the 1973 Session, either. Although It did not, unlike the MFT, 
exclusively back OFL candidates In the election, the MEA did make substan- 
tial money and workers available to their campa Igns.^*^ 

The Legislature also was annenable^to teacher arguments on grounds 
other than their electoral power. Much disenchantment had emerged 
regarding certification procedures. "I think all that real ly happened," 
sard one MEA lobbyist, "Is that we, as a profession, were able to persuade 
legislators with a lot of testimony and a lot of people from back home 
meet I ng wl th them tha tall was not we 1 1 In teacher educat lon,"^' The 
concern In the Legislature for "accountabi I tty" probably contributed to 
the inci inatlon of its members to allow teachers an enlarged role In the 
governance of their profession, in the estimation of an MFT observer: 

Teacher certification was at a point in the Legislature where you- 
could not come to 3 teacher and say, M want accountabi I i ty and I 
want you to earn your salary increment,* and then turn around and 
say, 'You can't have an Increased voice in your own certification.' 
The two views did not mix; they did not logically follow.*^ 

Important support for the teacher organizations came from the Governor's 

Office. Anderson, In his 1970 campaign, had publicly declared himself In 

favor of "granting teachers a meaningful voice" In certification. He also 

recommended the establishment of a teacher certification council under the 

State Board of Education. And, though Governor Anderson had T ittle 
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persofidl connection with the Issue In the 1973 session^ members of the 
Governor's staff cooperated with MFT and MEA representatives to pass the 
compromise b 1 1 1 

Given the favorable political climate In the Legislature and In the 

Governor* s Off Ice I once the MFT and the MEA had settled the I r differences 

there was little doubt that a pol Icy change would be forthcoming, There 

were, of course> opponents of this development, especially those who stood 

to have either their legal power or Informal Influence diminished as a 

'result of the change* This array of forces was characterized by one 

teacher organization spokesman thusly: 

The same people opposed us In ^ 73 as opposed us In ' 71 • There 
were the col lege people who felt that the transition of control 
was too rapid. They had always dominated different teacher cer- 
tification boards* Our proposal overturned that. It dfdn't 
phase them out; It threw them out* They opposed the proposal 
because they didn't want to lose control of teacher education. 
The Minnesota School Boards Association was In opposition 
because It bel teved that the teaching profess ion should not 
have that kind of legal authority. The State Board of Educa-^ 
t Ion opposed this bl 11 because they didn' t bel ieve the teaching 
profession, by itself > should be allowed the right to determine 
what programs are requ I red to become a teacher. There was fear 
that, at a time when we had a teacher oversupply, we were using 
this proposal as a means of Increasing the requi rements for 
admission, thereby creat ing a shortage again and going back to 
the days when we dealt from that position of power. Taxpayer 
groups opposed the bll I for the same reason. The State Depart- 
ment was unhappy with It because they had pretty much dominated 
the certification area. It was their bureaucracy and they didn't 
want to lose control 

Wh I ie the teachers' assessment of the motivations of their adversaries 
is hardly to be taken at face value, these groups certainly did seek to 
have the State Board retain full power to govern certification. They did 
not devote, however, ail of the! r lobby ing resources to this purpose. For 
instance, the Minnesota School Boards Association committed most of its 
energies to the battle on the collective bargaining front, a battle that 
MSBA lost when the Legislature enacted a set of changes plumped for by 



teachers and by organized labor. As for the State Board and the State 
Department of Education, they foresaw early In the session the likely 
legislative outcome on the Issue and they eventually adopted an attitude 
of "let's see If we can find some area that we can work on together" In 
the 1 r relatlonsh Ip w Ith the HFT and the H£A. 36 The most diehard oppos It Ion 
to the shift In the control of certification probably came from represen- 
tatives of the teacher-training Institutions, who fought the professional 
standards bill to the end. 

Final Enactment of the Certification Bill 

In Hay, 1973, the Minnesota Legislature passed the bill creating a Teacher 
S tanda rds and Ce r t I f lea t Ion Commj ss I on , Un 1 1 ke the col I ec 1 1 ve ba rga I n I ng 
Issue, the bill never became the object of sharp party division. Even the 
MFT admitted that "there was no vociferous opposition out of the Republicans; 
there were some who objected to this or that provision, but not the scare 
tactlcs—'thls will destroy education' ."37 The key acconwodatlon was the 
one struck between the MFT and the MEA. Although there continued to be 
"jockeying around" between these organ izat Ions on such matters as life 
certificates and the ethics code, the central points at Issue between them 
were Ironed out by the compromise bill. 

As set up by the Legislature, the Teacher Standards and Certification 
Commission was to have fifteen members: four elementary teachers; four 
secondary teachers; three higher education representatives; one school 
administrator; two members representing the public; and one person having 
the responslbll ity of a counselor, vocational teacher, school nurse, 
remedial reading teacher, speech therapist, librarian, or psychologist. 
The Commission members were to be appointed by the Governor for four-year 
terms. Except for the col lege members and the publ ic representatives, 
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ail persons on the Commission had to be certificated and had to have five 
years teaching experience In Minnesota, Including the two years Immediately 
preceding their appointment,^^ 

The new law authorized the Commission to: (1) ''develop and create 
criteria^ rules, and regulations for the cert If Icat Ion of public school 
teachers and interns''; (2) ''from time to t Ime, revise or supplement the 
criteria for certification of publ Ic school teachers*'; and (3) "establ I sh 
criteria for the approval of teacher education programsj'^^ But these 
empowerments to formulate policy were all qualified by the phrase, "subject 
to approval by the State Board*'* If the State Board vetoed a Connmisslon 
proposal, the Board had to give "written notice of such disapproval within 
120 days after the receipt of the proposal, Including Its reasons," 

The CommlssIon--"subject to criteria, rules, and regulations approved 
by the State Board of Education"--was accorded the exclusive right to 
Issue all teaching certificates and the corresponding right to revoke 
them for any one of five causes specified in the law. There was no 
provision for teachers to appeal a Commission decision to the State 
Board. Aside from the usual recourse to the courts, the Commission was 
vested with authority to certify teachers. This power with regard to 
school superintendents and principals was retained by the State Board, 

As has been stated, the act establishing the Teacher Standards and 
Cert I f icct ion Commission stemmed from a MFT-MEA compromise. The MEA 
approach found expression in most of the provisions of the bill, In- 
cluding the composition of the Commission v/here organizational represen- 
tation of the sort desired by the MFT was rejected. Even so, the MEA 
made the most basic concession when it accepted the MFT position on the 
legal status of the Commission, The MEA, it will be recalled, had stood 



for a body with Independent po) tcy<^mdktng authority In the area of professional 
standards* While the newly*created Commission possessed considerably more 
legal power than a traditional advisory council » having as It did the 
statutory authority to Initiate and to formulate policy, final duthorlza«> 
t ion remained a function of the State Board of Education* 

Concluding Observations 

The struggle over the governance of certification reveals several 
things about the Interests and influence of the two state teacher 
organizat tons In Minnesota, First, It was the MEA, and not the MFT, 
which propounded the more radical position on how much authority should 
be delegated to teachers to control their profession/ Whether the HFT's 
posture represented simply an assessment of political feasibility or 
whether it also was a manifestation of a "union mentality'" In which 
certain traditional prerogatives were conceded to management, the 
Federation was much more conciliatory than its rival In dealing with the 
State Board and the State Department of Education. While the MEA was 
Increasingly at odds by the late 1960s with state agency officials, the 
MFT did not break with them unti 1 the 1973 legislative session. 

A second observation Is that ^'teacher power'" was an Important deter- 
minant, perhaps the crucial one. In the policy decisions that ultimately 
were made on the certification Issue/Opposition to the continuing educa- 
tion regulations had many sources, but the MEA wa:^ their principal foe. 
And the modification that occurred In these regulations through the amend- 
ment process was, at least to some extent, an MEA victory. More Indicative 
of the burgeoning political strength of teachers was the passage by the 
Legislature of the Teachers Standards and Certification Commission Bill. 
After the MEA and MFT had compromised their disagreements, their combined 
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lobbying pressure was formidable, Moreover^ they commanded other power 
resources such as the capacity to provide campaign contributions and the 
HFT^s aff i 1 iation wi th organized labor. 

Some Staff professionals In the Professions Development Section of 
the State Department interpreted the MEATs antagonism toward the continu- 
ing education regulations as the "focal point*' In the Association's more 
general thrust for control of the profession. And these off icial s, along with 
a majority on the State Board, hoped to forestal 1 such a shift In control by 
enacting and Implementing the regulations* The! r efforts, however, proved 
to be unsuccessful once the governance Issue came before the 1973 Legislature 
for settlement* leacher influence was much more potent in this arena than 
werv countervat 1 ing forces generated by state agency officials* Conse- 
quently, the MFT and the MEA achieved legislation thit will significantly 
enlarge the realm of teacher decision making^ 

Three Educat ion Pol ley lssues--Some Comparisons 
The decisions that have been examined bolster the contention that 
Minnesota Is a pacesetter in education policy making. The Omnibus Tax 
Act received much publ ici ty to this effect, being hailed by commentators 
across the country as an Innovation in state school finance legislation. 
And J as has been described, advanced policy positions also were adopted 
with respect to both school desegregation and teacher certification. Most 
state governments have not been willing to grasp the nettle of school 
desegregation; even among the states that have, there are several which 
appear to be retreating from earlier commitments. As for teacher cert If I - 
cation, Minnesota Is one of but a few states that has established a semi- 
independent commission having statutory authority to formulate and to 
administer pol icy. 



Policy Innovat I veness obviously has among Its root causes the political 
culture of a state. This culture In Minnesota embraces government as an 
Instrument of social advancement and obvious prtde Is taken by residents 
In Minnesota serving as a model for other states* Along with this, there 
Is a pervasive moral 1st !c strain, an attitude which says, /'we must do this 
because It Is the right thing to do/' Moral rect ttude of this sort was 
attested to by onlookers In the resolution of all three Issues, being 
most readily visible In the State Board's desi re to confront the problem 
of racial and class segregation, 

The presence of a reformist pol If tea! culture helps explain education 
policy change In Minnesota. Yet It must be emphasized that the decisions 
which have been analyzed had their Immediate genesis In the give-and-take 
of ''politics," If by this Is meant the use of power In determining "who 
gets what, when, and how." Neither the school desegregation nor the 
teacher certification decisions, to say nothing of those in school finance, 
were simply expressions of the preferences of officeholders or courses of 
action dictated by the available information. Instead, all evolved out 
of value conf I lets among participants and their exertions of Influence 
In the policy-making process. 

Partisanship, to be sure^ was not a factor of consequence In every 
decision/ School finance and the related tax questions did become a 
party Issue, chiefly among lawmakers In the House, This was not the case 
to the same degree with certification, though DFLers were generally more 
supportive of a teacher-controlled commission than were Republicans, The 
cleavages on school desegregation bore little If any relationship to 
partisan divisions, as politicians from both parties endeavored to steer 
clear of respons ibi I i ty for the problem. 
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The three Issues were dlssiml lar, too, tn their public salience. 
Tax-schoo) f inance reform acquired such sa I lency throughout the entire 
state. School desegregation evoked broad-scale concern In the three big 
cities, as well as (n a few rural districts with substantial Indian en- 
rol tments. Cert I f Icat Ion remained more of an Interest group Issue, even 
If disenchantment with existing procedures for the training and licensure 
of teachers, coupled with the popular demand for *'accountabll Ity,'' did 
contribute to the Legislature's being receptive to the demands of the MFT 
and the MEA. Nonetheless, whether partisan, popular, or otherwise, each 
policy chanye was cftrtalnly poUtlc^l In Its enactment. 

The plural 1st Ic character of state education politics in Minnesota 
Is equally clear from the issue analysis. The analysis discloses that a 
distinct power structure had developed in each policy area by 1970. In 
school finance this structure had the House Education Committee as its 
principal ''locus of accommodation,*' In teacher certification this function 
was basically performed by the Professions Development Section of the 
State Department of Educatloiu In school desegregation there was no real 
state-level focus; paramou.it Influence resided with local school districts. 

As demands for major policy changes Intensified in the early 1970s, 
traditional power arrangements gave way to new participants and patterns 
of Influence; and while school finance policy making, the breakthrough 
having taken place, may well revert back to customary channels, the same 
IS not likely for either school desegregation or teacher certification. 
In the former, the State Board of Education and, at least for Minneapolis, 
the U*S. District Court have emerged as key actors. And a Teacher Standards 
and Certification Commission has been created to govern teacher preparat ion 
and certification. Still, irrespective of the new distribution of power 



within each Issue area, the Influence of actors continued to vary greatly 
from one area to another, with one actor (e,g,, the Governor) having much 
more to say about some kinds of policies (e.g., school finance) than about 
others (e.g»i teacher certification )• Certainly, no unified structure of 
ppweri let alone a single participant, made the Important state education 
policy decisions In Minnesota/ 

Comparing the three decision processes across each of the four stages- 
that Is, Issue definition, alternative formulation, support mobt 1 Izat loh, 
and authoritative enactment— offers further Insight Into the pluralistic 
nature of state education pol Icy making In Minnesota* To begin with, la 
each of the pol Icy areas the Issue originated with a different set of 
actors« The tax-school finance Issue was precipitated by the "taxpayers^ 
revolt," a Citizens League report, and the campaign t.rctlcs of the two 
gubernatorial candidates. The Equal Educational Opportunit les Section 
(EEO) of the State Department of Education was primarily responsible for 
putting school desegregation on the s^ate policy agenda, while the same 
function in the area of teacher certification was undertaken by the two 
state-level teacher organizations, the MFT and the MEA* As for the 
formulation of specif fc pol Icy proposals, this was done by the Governor's 
Office and legislative leaders for tax-school finance reform; by the 
State Board working with the EEO for the school desegregation regulations; 
and by the MFT and the HEA for a teacher certification commission. 

The support mobilization stage of policy making Involved a large cast 
of characters. These participants can be loosely classified into two 
groups: (I) those who took the lr»l t latlve In attempting to secure allies 
or to neutralize opponents / and (2) those whose activities were primarily 
in reaction to the influence efforts of other actors. A categorlzat ion of 



the participants In each of the three Issues ts shown in Table 19, as well 
as the Institution where authoritative enactment occurred. Admittedly, the 
placement of the actors Is highly subjective* But even If there are mis- 
classifications, It is evident that each decision process had Its own 
configuration of Influence. 

Participation was most widespread when tax-school finance bills were 
before the Legislature. These bil ls--havlng redistributive Implications 
that were both consequential and apparent*--al tracted representatives of 
broad social groups as well as narrowly organized Interests. School 
desegregat Ion pol Icy making also activated coalitions of diverse partici- 
pants. These coalitions, though, were quite unlike those which formed 
during the finance controversy and the intt lat I ng actors were not the same. 
And yet another Influence configuration developed on the Issue of govern- 
ing teacher certification, a configuration that pivoted much more on 
professional educators than did those in the other two policy areas. 

While there was no single power structure which operated across the 
different policy areas In elementary and secondary educat ion, the processes 
which have been analyzed were not completely Independent of one another; 
their participants were not mutually exclusive sets. The issues simul- 
taneously confronted state decision makers who had to make choices among 
them In terms of the resources that would be invested in seeking to 
Influence their outcome. And there were actors--speclf ical ly, the 
Governor's Office, Legislature, State Board of Education, Commissioner of 
Education, and major educat ional interest groups--who played a role, albeit 
sometimes a very modest one, in all three processes. Policy-making relation 
ships among these actors will be the subject of the concluding section of 
this report. 
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PARTICIPANTS IN THREE EDUCATION POLICY DECISIONS 



Pol 1 cv 


Support Mobi 1 Izatlon 






Inltiatlnq 


Reacting 


tnactmenr 






State Legislators 








Business and Banking Corps, 








Minn. AFL-CtO 








Publ ic Utilities 








Minn. Assoc, of Commerce and 








Industry 








Farm Bureau Federation 








Farmers Union 








News Media 








Real Estate Association 








Taxpayers Association 




Tax-School 


Governor's Office 


Citizens League 


Leg 1 s 1 a lure ana 


Finance 


Legislative Leaders 


League of Women Voters 


governor 






League of Mtnn, Municipal Itles 








Local Government Officials 








Local School Districts 




j • ■ 


Commissioner of Education 






State Board of Education 






Minn, Federation of Teachers 






Minn, Education Association 




i 


Minn, School Boards Assoc. 






_ 


Minn. Assoc, of School Admin, 






Civil Rights Organizations 






Racial Groups 






Religious Organizations 






'^Neighborhood SchooP' Groups 




IState Board of Educt 


Taxpayers Party (MInneapol Is) 




'Commissioner of Educ. 


Committee for Integrated 




I Equal Educational 


Education (MInneapol is) 




i Opportunities 


Parents for Integrated Education 




School 


[Section (of the State 


(St. Paul) 




Desegregat ion 


; Department) 


Governor' s Office 


OL<ike DOaFQ 


Big City School 


State Legislators 




; Districts 


Department of Human Rights 




* 


U.S. District Court 






Minn. Education Assoc. 






Minn. Federation of Teachers 








Local School Districts 








Local Government Officials 








ni nn. ocnooi dqs , Assoc . 






Minn, Federation of 


Teacher-Preparation Inst 1 tut ions 






Teachers 


State Board of Education 




Teacher 


Minn, Educ, Assoc, 


Commissioner of Education 


Legislature and 


Certification 


Legislative Leaders 


Professional Educator Orgs, 


Governor 




Pf^ofessions 


Local School Districts 






Development 


Taxpayers Association 






Section (of the State 


Governor's Office 




1 Department) 


State Legislators 
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SECTION 111 
POLICY-MAKING RELATION<>H IPS 



Introduct Ion 

Bes I des us I ng dec t s i on anal ys j s to I n vest I gate the way Ml nnesota $ tate 
government determines education pol lcy> we questioned a cross-*sectlon of 
actors regarding the! r percept ions of various pol lcy«maklng relet lonships • 
interviews W'^ie conducted iln January of 1973 with persons selected by the 
organizational pos It Ions t|iey had held during the previous blennlum, Be- 
cause of the timing of the interviews^ the perceptual data reported In 
this section are based on experiences which preceded the 1973 session of 
the Legislature. I n Minnesota » the set of respondents and the number 
Interviewed for each class i fleet ion cons Isted of the following: 

Governor's Office 2 

Legislative leaders (e.g*> Majority and Minority 15 
Leaders of the House and Senate; Chairmen of the 
Education, Finance, and Tax Comml t tees) 

State Board of Education members; 6 

Top State Depa r t me n t a dm I n I s t r a t o r s k 

Educational Interest group leaders (e/g, r of f icial s S 
representing the Minnesota Education Association, 
Minnesota School Boards Assoc lat Ion , and Minnesota 
Association of School Administrators) 

Carefully structured Interview schedules were employed with these respon- 
dents and each person also was given a short questioni.ai re to complete 
(80 per cent returned the questionnaire). Much of the Information obtained 
from these two instruments was quantifiable. Thus, a number of data tables 
are used In the presentat ion of findings, with the function of the accom- 
panying narrative usually being to highlight or to summarize. 

To malce the findings and analytic commentary more nr>eaningful , the 
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sectioh 1$ organized around of the main characteristics of the state 
education policy system In Minnesota/ These characteristics are: (1) frag- 
mentation of the education lobby, (2) emergence of "teacher power," (3) cross* 
pressures on the state education agency, (i*) pol Icy Initiation from the 
State Board arena, (5) central role of the Governor, and (6) growing 
assert iveness of the Legislature* 

Fragmentation of the Education Lobby 
lannaccone has suggested that the key to understanding state school 
politics Is to be found In examining the organized education profession 
and Its linkages to the Institutions of government, ' Applying this per- 
spective to Minnesota's recent past discloses that a basica I ly consensual 
pattern of relationships among educational Interest groups, and between 
these groups and public officials, gave way during the 1960s to a pattern 
marked by overt conflict. 

The Period of HEA-HSBA Cooperation 

At the beginning of the 1960s, the two principal educational Interest 
groups--the Minnesota Education Association (MEA) and the Minnesota School 
Boards Association (MSBA) —worked In concert. The MEA represented administra- 
tors as well as teachers, with professional organizations 1 Ike the Minnesota 
Association of School Adr^Inl strators (MASA) being Included under the MEA 
umbrella. Indeed, the leadership positions in MEA were largely controlled 
by school superintendents. As for MSBA, Its membership consisted of people 
serving on local school boards, the vast majority of whom came from the 
rural outstate districts. 

The MEA and the MSBA created structural arrangements to enhance collabora- 
tion among the groups interested in the public school s. A MEA-MSBA joint 
committee had been established in 19^9, a committee having among Its 
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tasks the formulation of Joint legislative proposals. Five years later, the 
Minnesota Coordinating Commi ttee Oh Education (MCCE) came Into belng^ 
primarily as a consequence of MEA and HSBA urging. Its stated objective 
"was to gain a united front from both professional and lay educational 
organizations on matters relating to the structures > policies, and financial 
support of the public schools of Minnesota,'* ^ The MCCE included represent- 
atives from the Minnesota Educat ion Association, Minnesota School Boards 
Association^ Minnesota Association of School Administrators, Minnesota 
Association of County Super intendents , Minnesota Citizens Committee for 
Education, Minnesota Congress of Parents and Teachers, and Minnesota Voca- 
tional Assoclat ion. The MCCE approach reflected the belief of educators 
that internal differences had to be settled before the Minnesota Legislature 
was confronted wi th a major policy demand. As a MEA spokesman put It; "We 
felt that we wanted to organize so that educational Interests and their 
friends could present one proposal to the Legislature*"^ 

While these organizational mechanisms did foster agreement among 
participant groups^ there were personal ties of equal importance. In 
particular, there was the relationship between A. L. "Bud" Gallop, Executive 
Secre'tary of MEA, and W» A. "Bill" Wettergren, Executive Secretary of MSBA* 
These men had attained considerable stature with the Minnesota Legislature, 
They were well known and highly respected as lobbyists. Both had inf 1 uent la! 
friends in the legislature, especially among Conservatives, the caucus which 
dominated the Senate and usually held sway in the House. Gallop and Wettergren 
also were successful in having their advice considered by Minnesota Governors 
when these officials were preparing the budget message dealing with education. 5 

There was a discordant element in all of this and that was the status of 
the Minnesota Federation of Teachers (MFT) , Because of its pro-union militancy, 
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the Pedeiratton was Isolited from the other educational Interest groups, 
not being tncluded during this period among the organizations In MCCEr 
But the MFT apparently had little Independent political power at the state 
level • Despite this organization having sizable memberships In city dlstrlcts^- 
notably In MInneapol Is, St. Paul, and Duluth-- i t had no support In many 
areas of the state and had s 1 Ight Impact on the Legislature aside from Its 
affiliation with the Minnesota AFL-CIO. 

As described by Wannebo, who has produced the onl y scholar 1 y work on 
the subject, the ''education lobby" (HFT excepted) tried to operate In a 
unified fashion: 

After the accommodations have been made, one of the organi- 
zations writes a bin to be Introduced in to the Legts lature. 
Sometimes It Is the MSBA, other t Imes the MEA, and In the area 
of school district reorganization. It Is the State Department of 
Education. However, there Is an understanding of what positions 
they will take prior to the Introduction of a bill Into the 
legislature. . .♦There was frequent Interaction, activity, and belief 
between Gallop, MEA, and Wettergren, HSBA. Each had his own 
friends In the Legislature, but they tried to present a united 
front to the legislators. They both succeeded In running their 
respective organizations in the field of legislative lobbying 
with little restraint or interference from the organizations • 
memberships. When the two were not able to agree, It was con- 
venient to be able to say to their respective organizations that 
they must compromise or legislation would not pass. Often they 
discovered from their legislative friends (sometimes former school 
superintendents) what the limits were prior to final Izing their 
respective bl 1 Is.^ 

Apart from the ability to coordinate their legislative approach, the 
HEA and the MSBA had other resources to buttress their Influence with state 
lawmakers. One of these was their perceived expertness on educational 
matters, a resource that was augmented by a capacity to provide, often In 
conjunction with the State Department of Education, Information to legisla- 
tors on complicated subjects like school finance. And on critical Issues, 
MEA and MSBA leaders could issue '»calls for help'' to their memberships, the 
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rdsuit being enet'gettc letter-writing campaigns and personal contacts 

directed toward legislators.^ Yet, other than the MFT, the education 

Interest groups rejected any organized attempt to become Involved In the 

election of state officeholders* Such a venture Into "politics" was not 

seen as being compatible with the posture of being nonpartisan and objective. 

Inter-organlzatlonal unity, expertness and Information, and grassroots 

communications --a 11 of these contributed to the legislative strength of 

schoolmen and their allies during the early 1960s. More basic, perhaps, 

was the traditional commitment of Mlnnesotans to education. The public 

schools held a "special place" among the objects of state government attention* 

Mi tau observes that Conservatives , as well as OFLers, were a Iways w! 1 1 ing to 

provide support for education even as they condemned spending for "less 

8 

worthy" public services. 
Forces for Chan ge 

Harmonious relet ionshlps among state-level education Interest groups 
came to an end during the 1960s. The challenge to the MEA posed by the more 
militant MFT became intense. And competition for members, along with other 
factors, moved the MEA to adopt an increasingly aggressive posture on the 
collective negotiations issue. At the beginning of the decade, MEA officials, 
as well as those from the MSBA, were hopeful that the "guidelines" which 
they had developed for teacher-school board relationships would obviate the 
need for state laws. But in time MEA leaders concluded that this approach 
was not workable and they began to press actively for legislation. By 1966, 
this organization was plumping for a negotiating council In each district, 
a council that would represent all professional organizations. The council 
Idea was incorporated in a "Meet and Confer" negotiation law enacted by the 
Minnesota Legislature in 196?.^ 
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The MS BA considered these legislative thrusts to be a threat to "the 
local autonomy of school boards"* and clearly would have preferred that no 
measure requiring negotiations with teachers pass the Legislature. The 
HSBA did Introduce a bill when It became evident that there were frrecon^ 
cllable differences between Its position and that of the MEA, (The MFT 
and MASA also had separate bills before the 196? Legislature.) The stance 
of MSBA became one of "defensive lobbying", a stance that it maintained in 
the face of continued MEA demands for a stronger negotiation law. Improve- 
ments In teacher benefits, and expanded professional participation in school 
decisionmaking. By the 1971 legis lat I ve sess Ion , the MEA and the MSBA were 
at swords points on a host of employer -employee Issues, 

As controversies between organized teachers and school boards erupted, 
the position of administrators within MEA became untenable. Their organizations 
withdrew from that afflMation and began to act as Independent Interest groups 
at the state level. The most Influential of these was MASA, the organization 
which spoke for school superintendents. As for the Minnesota Coordinating 
Committee on Education, It did continue to function, and Its membership was 
actually enlarged to Include, among others, the MFT. Nonetheless, as a 
device to compromise and coordinate the legislative efforts of the educational 
interest groups it ceased being effective. In the pithy language of one of 
Its founders, the MCCE in the 1970s had become "as useless as teats on a 
boar. 

Confl lets Among Educational Interest Groups 

No longer, then, was the Minnesota Legislature the recipient of policy 
Initiatives on which most schoolmen and their supporters were In agreement. 
Instead, on major educational Issues the Legislature was beset by an array 
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of competing proposals and positions. To discover the perceptions that 
legislative leaders had of the conf 1 lets among educational Interest groups, 
the lawmakers who were interviewed for this study were asked several questions. 
Comparable questions also were asked of Individuals having lobbying responsi- 
bility for each of the five educational organ Izatlons--the MEA» the MFT, the 
MSBA, the HASA, and the Minneapolis Public Schools/'' 

It 1$ obvious from the data reported in Table 20 that legislative leaders 
r!5d not perceive much unl ty among the major educational interest groups. 
Fourteen out of the fifteen respondents saw them acting together on only 
**some" or "almost no" issues. Several of these of f Ic i al s thought that the 
only thing education groups concurred on were "motherhood-type issues;" 
another legislator remarked that they shared only the demand for "more 
money." The education lobbyists^ on the other hand, perceived more agree- 
ment among their organizations than did legislators. In fact, one executive 
secretary suggested that there was harmony on "nearly all" Issues, though 
even he conceded that the various educational groups did lobby "separately," 



TABLE 20 

EDUCATIONAL INTEREST GROUP UNITY AS PERCEIVED 
BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND EDUCATION LOBBYISTS 



Responses By 





Legislative Leaders 


Education Lobbyists 


(Question and Response Categories 


(N=l?) 




"To what extent do the major 






educational groups act in unison 






and speak with one voice?" 






"Nearly all le^' 'ative issues" 


0 


1 


"Most legislative issues" 


1 


1 


"Some legislative Issues" 


7 


3 


"Almost no legislative issues" 


7 


0 



-In the case of the MFT, an interview could not be arranged with its 
chief lobbyist. And, instead, we had to interview another top officer of 
this orgin izat ion. 
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The Issues tdentlfled by these respondents as dividing the educational 
organizations are 1 Isted by frequency of mention In Table 21, Heading the 
list Is collective negotiations (bargaining), followed by teacher tenure 
and professional standards. 

TABLE 21 

ISSUES THAT DIVIDE EDUCATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS AS IDENTIFIED BY 
LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND EDUCATION LOBBYISTS 



(Question (Qpen-Ended) 



"What legislative Issues 
tend to divide educational 
interest groups the most?" 



I ssues 



Frequency of Mention 
Legislative Leaders Education 

(N-IU) Lobbvtsts(N«4) 



Col lect ive nego- 10 
tlatlons (bar- 
gaining) 

Teacher tenure 7 

Professional scan- h 
dards and "rights" 

Salary/fringe 3 
benefits 

State financial 

aid 2 

Teacher cert If lea- 1 
tlon 



0 
1 



1 

0 



Alliances Among Education Interest Groups 

When asked about enduring alliances among education Interest groups, 
the lobbyists for the MS8A and the MASA Indicated that they did try to 
coordinate their legislative proposals. Additionally, both sought to work 
with other administrator groups, but these relationships had become strained 
because the school principals' organizations—the Minnesota Association of 
Secondary School Principals and the Minnesota Association of Elementary 
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School Prlnclpdl$"were pushing for the right to bargain cot lect I vely wi th 
local school boards and superintendents. The approach employed by the MEA 
was pictured as one of Independent Iobbylng--"we go our own way In the legis- 
lature." the same posture, relative to the other educational Interest groupSi 
was taken, at least publ Icly, by the MFT. Whi te the St. Paul school dUtrlct 
did hot have a legislative liaison person during the 1971 session/ It subse- 
quently hired a former DFL legislator to undertake that function, and he 
began to estabi Ish close ties with his counterpart fn the Hlnneapons district, 
Th6 answers of legislative leaders to questions about educat ion al l lances 
Vie re somewhat different from those given by the lobbyists, In the first 
place, seven of the fourteen legislators who repi ted did not think that 
there were any educational Interest groups which acted In concert on legisla- 
tive issues. Two of the seven did stress/ however, that the MEA and the 
MFT took "similar positions" and "in effect worked together" on many such 
issues. The other seven legislator respondents did perceive an alliance 
emerging among the educational organizations; specifically, they saw the 
MEA and the MFT putting aside old antagonisms and starving to act 
cooperatively* 

Based on the perceptions of both legislative leaders and education 
lobbyists, as well as on other evidence, we would conclude that by the early 
1970s the once united profession had split along labor-management 1 ines; 
that this division had gra^n wider as additional points of dispute arose to 
fuel the basic conflict; and that new alliances were gradual ly being forged 
on both sides of this cleavage, the MSBA and MASA on one side and the MEA 
and MFT on the other. Further, non-educator groups were becoming associ- 
ated with the new alignment. The M[:A, for example, had moved closer to 
organized labor, whereas the MSBA saw an affinity of interest with employer 



aild taxpayer groups. 

Although the labor-management cleavage affected many aspects of state 
education policy making, there were other divisions of consequence. Even 
during the days of MSBA-MEA cooperation, schoolmen from differently situated 
districts were often at odds, chUfly on the finance Issue. The big city 
districts had their advocates, as did the Iron Range districts, as did those 
located In the farm communities, and so forth. Individually and In regional 
combinations spokesmen for school districts continued to make demands on 
the Legislature and these demands were clearly of Importance to constituency- 
oriented lawmakers. Indeed, they probably were more Influential In determlnl 
the final shape of the Omnibus Tax Act of 1971 than were any pressures coming 
from the state-level educational interest groups. Whether or not these 
geographically-based demands largely boiled down to d conflict between the 
"have'* and the "have not" districts, as some legislators viewed them, they 
had primacy when major school spending decisions were being enacted. 

Emergence of "Teacher Power" 

.I nf luence Resources 

The major educational Interest groups utilized quite different re- 
sources 1 n thel r attempts to Influence legislation. The strength of the 
MSBA, according to Its leaders, rested on two things. The first was the 
ability to project the effects that a proposed bill would have on local 
school districts, an ability that made many state officers receptive to the 
information and recommendations offered by the MSBA. To do this, the 
MSBA maintained a research staff and three full-time lobbyists. The second 
means of Influence possessed by the MSBA stemmed from the social status of 
Its membership. Not only could this organization, since It represented 
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every schooi board In the state> claim to speak for the local taxpayer, Its 
members often were a part of the political and economic power structure 
In their communities, especially In outstate Minnesota. Depicted by many 
onlookers as a "very conservative organization", the MSBA^s principal 
ties to the Legislature were to Conservative lawmakers, ties that meant 
progressively less Influence as the OFL gained power In that body. 

The MEA had a variety of influence techniques that could be brought to 
bear on the legislative process. This organlzat ion suppi led lawmakers with 
Information and expert advice, even though its data-producing capabilities 
were less crucial than In the 1960s when this resource was relied upon 
heavily by the Association. Of a professional staff comprising ^2 people, 
only the equivalent of one and one-half persons were focused on research 
as of mld-1972. The MEA did have two fu) 1-t Ime lobbyists, plus one Intern. 
And an effective communications network had been created so that each local 
MEA leader cou!d stay abreast of legislative developments and contact the 
legislators from his area as to MEA desires. That these desires would not 
be taken lightly was ensured by the large membership in the organization 
(sone 35iO0O active members , predominantly teachers) , and by its willingness 
to furnish both workers and money to candidates for the Legislature. 

While for decades the MEA had encouraged teachers to become Individually 
Involved In politics. It did not havo a "political action arm"* until 1968 
when the Independent Minnesota Political Action Committee (IMPACE) was 
formed. In the 1970 election IMPACE distributed $17,000 In cash to 6^ 
different candidates. Two years later, somewhat over $80,000 was spent on the 
campaigns of 120 or so legislators and other candidates for public office,'' 
From the point of view of its chief rival, the MSBA, it was precisely the 
expenditure of such large sums in elections that gave the MEA most of its 



^^clout** with the LegtsUture; 

Through Its Cdnmltteo on PoUt ical Education (COPE) / the MFT also 
backed political candidates and had for many years. And, In spite of the 
membership of MFT (an estimated 14,000) being only a fraction of that fn 
the MEA,U was concentrated In the large cities. Like the other big 
educatloridl Interest groups, the MfT maintained a lobbying force, two 
fun-time persons, In the capltol. Nona of these means, though, was the 
main reason for Its Influence with legislators, Tl at reason was to be found 
In the Federation's affiliation with the Minnesota AFL-CIO and, as an outgrowth 
of this affiliation, the MFT^s access to DFL lawmakers. 

One li^ader of the MFT summarized the elements of his organization's 

anticipated legislative strength In the 1973 session as follows: 

Our political Influence Is In three ways: First, there 
Is the labor movement, some 400,000 strong In Minnesota, and 
we are the official branch for teachers within that movement. 
This means that we can call upon the labor people through con- 
vention resolutions or directly through lobbyists. That Is the 
biggest force. Next, we have between 18 and 21 Federation members 
in the 1973 legislature. That Is three times what we once had. 
Third, we historically have backed the DFL, even in lean years; 
we were totally In support of the group that Is fn power now 
ri973]ln the Legislature, The MEA has gone wherever they 
thought they could win. , .putt Ing the same amount of money Into 
Conservative campaigns as In Liberals, 

The legislative leaders we Interviewed were asked to Identify the 
means of Influence employed by the school groups which they rated as having 
the most Impact on education and school finance legislation. For the three 
top-ranked groups--the MEA, the MSBA, and the MFT--these perceptions of 
Influence resources are shown in Table 22. These listings, as can be seen, 
were pretty much In accord with the assessments offered by the education 
lobbyists. The legislators* view of the MEA relying on resources which 
translated into votes--that Is, membership, money, and organlzation—ts 
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noteworthy. As one state official acknowledged, "perhaps an education 
organization cannot get you electee^, but It can certainly stop you from 
being elected." Clearly, "teacher power" had emercjed by the early 1970s 
as a significant element In state education politics In Minnesota. 

Lobbying Influence 

Notwithstanding their political power, the 1971 legislative session 
was a frustrating one for organized teachers. While the MFT with its labor 
connection had considerably more access to the Governor's Office then did 
the MEA, neither interest group had rnuch to say about the school finance 
policy formulated by Governor Anderson and his staff. 

TABLE 22 

INFLUENCE RESOURCES OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS AS 
PERCEIVED BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 

Legislative Leaders Frequency of Mention For 



MEA HSBA MFT 

Influence Resource'-^ (N-lQ (N'=10) (N=7) 

S I ze of membership ^ 10 ^ 0 k 

Social status of members 2 9 0 

Campaign contributions 9 0 4 

Lobbying act ivi ty/abi I i ty k 3 2 

Source of information 2 k 0 

Grassroots organization 5 0 0 

Af f i I iat ion wi th labor 0 0^, ^ 

'-Coded from open-ended question, 



As for the Legislature, the year 1971 In MEA rhetoric was one in which "the 

1 o 

pendulum of political contempt for teachers completed its full arc." There 

were not only proposals demanding "teacher accountability" and a statewide 

salary schedule, but also anti-tenure bills which ranged from mild amendments 

to outright repeal. Working with "strange bedfellows" (i.e., the MFT), 

the MEA and its legislator friends did stop these "punitive" measures from 

1 5 

reaching the Governor's desk. ^ But the 1971 Legislature declined to even 
consider the MEA's top priority, establishing a professional standards council, 
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and teacher attempts to strengthen the collective negotiation law experienced 
no success until the special session. 

During this period, the relationship between the MEA and Its legislative 
allies of the 1960$, the Conservatives, grew Increas Ingl y host I le^ with the 
latter charging that teachers were only »»self-lnterested»» and were expending 
campaign money to obtain what they wanted, and with the MEA publicly denouncing 
Conservative lawmakers as being '^unbel levably archaic In their att I tudes 
Historically, the MFT, though It always of necessity cooperated with some 
Conservative legislators, was aligned with the OFL. 8y the 1970s It had 
become clear that the HEA, with a new-found militancy and labor orientation, 
also had moved far In this direction. 

The educational Interest groups, taken together, constituted a powerful 
lobby In the judgment of Minnesota legislators. In fact, six of our fifteen 
legislator respondents rated them as being "the top group" and eight thought 
that they belonged at least "among the top groups." Only one legislative 
leader evaluated the educational organizations as being "among the less 
important groups." Of the educational interest groups, the MEA was most 
frequently ranked first by legislators, followed by the MSBA. The MFT was 
considered by more than half the respondents to be influential. None of 
the administrator organizations was placed by any legislator among the 
top three educational interest groups, and only two legislative leaders 
even mentioned them in passing as being a lobbying force of any weight. The 
rankings for the MEA, the MSBA, the MFT, and the MASA are reported in Table 23. 
It should be emphasized again that these, and the other rankings (rat Ings) 
appearing In this section, are based on perceptual data which antedate the 
1973 legislat 1 ve sess ion. 
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TABLE 23 

RELATIVE LOBBYING INFLUENCE OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST GROUPS 



AS PERCEIVED BY 


LEGISUTIVE 


LEADERS 






Rankings by Legislative 


Educat tonal 


Interest 


Groups 


Leaders jN«l4) 


MEA 


MSBA 


MFT 


MASA 


Number of Legislators Ranking ^1 


9 


S 


0 


0 


Number of Legislators Ranking A2 


k 




5 


0 


Number of Legislators Ranking /^S 


0 




it 


0 



Cross-Pressures on the State Department of Education 
I n teres t Group Relat ionsh I ps 

As an operating agency, a state department of education is always 
vulnerable as a middleman, caught between the lawmaking Institutions of state 
government on one hand and local educational agencies on the other. This 
vulnerability for the Minnesota Department of Education was heightened by 
the conflicts among its client groups--that Is, among the groups representing 
teachers, administrators, and school boards. A decade ago, these groups worked 
with each other and with the State Department in developing programs and pro- 
moting their legislative enactment. With the fragmentation of this coalition, 
the State Department became the object of cross-pressures from the contending 
educational Interest groups, the result being for state officials an uneasy 
alliance with some groups (the HS8A and the MASA) and sonoe basic disagreements 
with others (first the MEA and later the MFT). 

While there were points of friction between the MSBA and the State 
Department, mainly over state-mandated programs which necessitated local 
funding, spokesmen for the MSBA portrayed its relationships with state 
administrators in positive terms. The MSBA leaders saw themselves as being 
generaMy In agreement with the policy thrust of the State Department, though 
the Commissioner of Education was viewed as being ^'way ahead of his times" on the 



Usue of equal educational opportunity/ The school board respondents felt 
that they were always consulted when pol icies of Importance to their organiza- 
tion were being prepared by the Conimlss loner and his staff. And, according 
to one such respondent, »'MS8A^s policy Input made a difference sixty per 
cent of the t tme.^' 

The State Department mafntafned a close assoclatfon with the MASA. This 
was hardly surprising given both the administrative mission of the Department 
and the direction supplied to each organization by school administrators. At 
any rate, MASA spokesmen reported that their group concurred with the policy 
emphasis of the Commissioner and his staff, consulted with them cu all matters 
of mutual concern, and considered MASA advice to be "always Incorporated'V In 
final Department proposals. 

MEA officials, on the other hand, were openly critical of the State De- 
partment, referring to i t as "a bunch of ex-superlntendents." These officials 
considered thel r organ I zat ion to be at odds with the Department, especially 
over the role of teachers in determining policy for professional certification 
and school curricula. AddftionaMy, the teacher organizations opposed the 
State Department's assessment ("accountab M I ty") program. MEA leaders acknow- 
ledged that teacher representatives sat on the many advisory committees and 
task forces used by the State Department and the State Board of Education. 
These leaders expressed doubt, however, that the teacher input counted for 
very much in the enactment stage of the decision process. While the MFT 
respondent shared some of the attitudes of hib HEA counterpart, the Federa- 
tion appeared to have a closer working relationship with the State Department 
than did the Education Association, 

The State Department, from the vantage point of Its top administrators ^ 
was in the posture of "being In the middle between contending groups." Indeed, 
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these admlntstrators saw themseWos involved In a triangular struggle to 
control pubMc elementary and secondary education In Minnesota, The 
elements of this triangle are depicted in Figure 2. 

FIGURE 2 

THE STRUGGLE FOR CONTROL OVER EDUCATION: A STATE DEPARTMENT PERSPECTIVE 



j Minnesota Department of Education 

Conflict on Issues such as teacher Conflict on Issues such as 

certification and '^accountabl 1 1 ty" levy 1 Imi ta*^^lons , district 

reorganization, and state- 
mandated programs 



Conflict on issues such 
as teacher tenure, coM- 



I Organized , ective bargain Ing, sa lary j Local 

I Teachers <: > ^'^'"Qe benefits, and^^ > !School Board s 

professional practices 



State Department officials interviewed for this study did not agree on 
hov; much effort the Department put forth to unify the educational Interest 
groups* One respondent thought that many attempts were made to get these 
groups to support Department proposals and to push them wi th leg! slators , 
though this administrator conceded that on specific measures, as opposed 
to general pronouncements like more state aid for schools, there was *'no 
continuity of support among educational groups*" Another Department admin- 
istrator denied that many efforts were made to coordinate the educational 
organizations. In his view, ''the Department made no attempt to pull the 
educational Interest groups together on issues or as a general point of 
operation.'* Each of the Interes t groups , in his opinion, had Its own re- 
sources and Its own legislative goals, a pattern that the State Department 
could do little to alter. 
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LegtsVatlve Relationships 

Conflicting expectations for the Minnesota Department of Education 
came, of course, from sources other than the educational organizations, 
Even more fundamental were those which originated with the Legislature, 
Tradi tfonally, the State Department had linked Itself to the Legislature 
through the education committees of that body, particularly the Education 
Cofnmlttee In the House* This linkage was quite evident in the perceptual 
data provided by the legis latlve leaders we Interviewed. When questioned 
about their contacts with the State Department, these lawmakers replied 
as shown in Table 2'*. 

Two State Department administrators » along with the Commissioner of 
Education, were pointed to by legislators as cofnmuni eating, formally and 
Informally, with the House and Senate Education Committees: Farley Bright, 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of Administration, and S. Walter Harvey, 
Director, State Aids, Statistics and Research Section* But none of these 
administrators seems to have had much visibility to the lawmakers who headed 
the various /'money'^ committees of the legislature. Indeed, one such chairman 
claimed that he 'V/ouldn't know the Commissioner of Education if he walked 
into this room." The two House and Senate leaders who Initiated contacts 
with the State Department said that they did so for statistical Information, 
generally about school finance, and that for this purpose they usually went 
to S, Walter Harvey. This administrator, it might be added, was praised 
by a number of legislators as being a *«very good facts and figures man,'' 

The six legislator respondents who held top leadership positions in 
either the House or the Senate In the 1971 session were requested to evaluate 
the Influence of the Convnlss loner of Education. Specifically, they were 
queried as to whether his strong opposition to an education bill would 
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TABLE Ih 

POINTS OF CONTACT BETWEEN THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND 
THe LEG1SIATUR6 AS PERCEIVED BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 



\~ i Legis lat I ve Leaders (N»15) 

Those Respond- Those Respond- Those Respond* 

ing as Educa- ing as ^'Money^' Ing as House or 

t Ion Comml ttee Coirvnlttee Senate leaders 

LAeaders(N«5) Leaders (N«^) iH^6 ^ 

Questions i Yes No Yes No Yes" No 

"Does the Comiss loner of 
Educatfon, or his staff, 

communicate with your ; 5 0 0 k 15 
Committee or Cf f Ice?" 

**0o you, or people from your 
Office, personally contact 
the Commtss foner , or his 
staff, with regard to public 
school legislation?" 



greatly diminish Its prospects for passage In the Legislature. Three of these 
respondents repl led that the Commissioner's opposition would "hurt the bill's 
chances" or would mean "the bill had only a small chance of passage*" Two 
other legislative leaders disputed this assessment, arguing that the Commissioner' 
position "made no difference" on controversial educational issues. And one 
of the respondents declared that he "didn't know," since, he said, "the Com- 
missioner and Department never came out fighting; they simply accepted what 
came out of the Education Committee," 

All fifteen legislator respondents also were asked to estimate the success 
of the Commissioner of Education and his staff in getting their proposals 
enacted by the Legislature* These perceptions, categorized by caucus affili- 
ation, are contained in Table 25. 

An examination of the figures in Table 25 discloses that a majority of 
legislators rated the Commlss ioner and his staff as being "successful most 
of the tlme^' in having the Legislature approve their proposals, though 
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TABLE 25 

ENACTMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENT PROPOSALS AS 
PERCEIVED BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 



Responses of Legislative Leaders (N'lS)^ 
Conservatives Liberals 



•'How successful have the Commissioner 






and his staff been In getting their 






proposals enacted by the Legislature 






In the last sess Ion or two?^' 






"Almost always successful** 


0 


0 


"Successful most of the time" 


5 


3 


"Successful about half the time" 


1 


\ 


"Successful less than half the time" 


0 


2 


"Almost always unsuccessful" 


0 


1 


No Response 


2 


0 



Liberal lawmakers attributed less success to them than did Conservatives. How- 
ever, In explaining this success ratio, respondents cited three factors that 
had little to do with the capability of the State Department staff. These 
factors were (1) the support Mlnnesotans traditionally gave education, (2) 
the emphasis that Governor Anderson placed on school finance reform, and 
(3) the low saliency of State Department proposals, especially those without 
major fiscal Implications. 

Legislative leaders did believe that the Commissioner of Education had 
some means of exerting policy Influence. Most said that Commissioner Casmey 
v/as respected in the legislature for his sincerity and t<nowledge, albeit a 
few respondents perceived him as being primarily the advocate for an 
"educational bureaucracy." Nearly all interviewees agreed that Casmey's 
principal resource stemmed from the ability of his agency to develop information 
("the facts"). None of the legislators looked upon him as operating In a 
partisan way or even as being "political." Several respondents were critical 
on the latter point', suggesting that while the Commissioner and State De- 
partment were well versed on formal legislative procedures, they did not 
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have much ••political know-how, •' In this connection, a number of legislators 
Intimated that the State Department did not work effectively with educational 
groups to marshal! support for Its proposals. And a few expressed the belief 
that Commissioner Casmey was hampered In exercising leadership by the lack 
of confidence the Legislature had In State Department personnel and by the 
excessively close ties that the Department had maintained with Conservative 
officeholders. 

As has been mentioned, the main Influence resource that the State De*^ 
partment was perceived by legislative leaders as having was the capacity to 
generate policy-relevant Information, This does not mean that these officials 
were entirely satisfied with the information received from the Department. 
Most legislators felt that this information at least '^usually^' met their 
needs (see Table 26)* Several Liberal leaders, though, did indicate con- 
siderable dissatisfaction. 

TABLE 26 

LEGISLATOR SATISFACTION WITH STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION 



Responses of Legislative Leaders (N-l^) 
Question and Response Conservatives Liberals 
Categories (N^73 ^ (N^7) 



"In terms of meeting your needs In 






deciding upon educational and school 




finance bills, how would you rate 


the 




information coming from the State 






Department of Education?" 






"Almost always meets needs" 


2 


3 


"Usually meets needs" 




1 


"Sometimes meets needs" 


1 


3 


"Almost never meets needs" 


0 


0 



Legislator respondents, in assessing State Department information, stressed 
its completeness and accuracy. Many commented to the effect that "the De- 
partment staff provides us with a fot of hard information n gut seven of 
the respondents did identify some weakness that detracted, in their estimation^ 
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from the uti i I ty of this Information. Several said that It was not cat- 
egorized fnto usable formats nor accompanied by concise summaries. Others 
cited "Jargon" and "bias" as reasons why data furnished by the State Depart- 
ment were not of much ass [stance to them. Thus, while about half of the 
legislative le-^ders we Interviewed appeared to be general ly sat Isf led wl th 
Department Information, the other half Indicated that their expectations 
In some respects were not being met, 

It may be, of course, that the Commissioner and State Department had 
more Influence In the 1971 Legislature on education policy matters than our 
Interviews with a selected group of legislative leaders would have us believe. 
Certainly, Commissioner Casmey and several Department administrators did 
Invest considerable time tn commun Icat Ing wi th legislators. During the 
1971 session, Casmey, Bright, and Harvey were on the Hill on almost a dally 
basis. They presented testimony in hearings; consu 1 ted wl th Education 
Committee leaders; supplied lawmakers wl th statist leal Information and bill 
analysis; appointed legislators to State Department advisory committees; 
and generally, to quote one Department official, "worked damn hard over 
there (the Legi s lature] *" 

Several reasons were offered by Department administrators In explaining 
why their many efforts had not met with greater success. One was that the 
Commissioner had taken policy stands In trying to advance the cause of 
education which were unpopular with legislators. His positions on school 
desegregation and district consolidation were cases tn point. Another 
reason was the absence of political muscle associated with the position of 
Commissioner of Education, To the degree that such muscle was necessary to 
pass controversial education legislation, the Commiss loner was In a weak 
^'^'^s It Ion. 
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Reasons such as these are not to be discounted. Yet there were other 
participants^ within and without the Legislature, who attributed the State 
Department's legislative difficulties prlmarMy to Its own role expectations 
and performance* They observed that the Department had tended to fiSsume 
a I'data resource" posture, a posture that nefther led to poUtlcal soph- 
Is t Icat Ion nor a willingness '»to come out flghtlng'^on big legislative 
issues. Even the data provided by the Department were criticized by many 
policy actors as lacking in ulUity for their purposes, a feeling that 
probably contributed to the Governor's turning to other people and agencies, 
and to the attempts by legislators to develop staff resources of their own. 

Whether the Minnesota Legislature really wanted the State Department of 
Education to take a leadership role In formulating and implementing education 
policy is hard to determine. Most of the lawmakers who were contacted voiced 
such a hope* And their responses to the questionnaire Items shown In Table 27 
suggest that legisJative leaders desired that the Commissioner of Education 
and his staff assume such a role. So did top Department administrators 
j udgi ng f rom thei r answers to the I terns reported In Table 27. 

Such expectations, however, were not consistent with the treatment the 
State Department received from the Legislature. Personnel recruitment and 
promotion procedures that were narrowly restricted by civil service regulations 
and salary levels that were not competitive with metropolitan school districts- 
these v;ere hardly the sort of thing which promoted professional leadership. 
Moreover, as one Department administrator noted, **the Legicloture had 
s teadi ly increased the Department ' s work load with, in most cases, no cor- 
responding increase In thi* Department budget." One need not accept fully 



TABLE 27 

POLICY ROLE EXPECTATIONS FOR Th£ COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION AND STATE 
DEPARTMENT HELD BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AND 
TOP STATE DEPARTMENT ADMINISTRATORS 



Statements 



Agree 



Top State Department 
Legislative Leaders Administrators 



Dlsaoree 



'/The Commiss toner of 
Education should admini- 
ster the Departo^ent of 
Education and leave 
school policy matters 
to other state offlcals,'' 

•'The Commissioner should be 
the principal advisor to the 
Governor on school policy 
matters.'* 

^'The Commissioner should 
work actively with members 
of the Legislature in the 
development of school 
pol icy for the state.'* 

"The Legislature should limit 
I tsel f to determining broad 
goals for the public schools 
and leave most policy-making 
authority to the State 
Board or Commissioner," 

"The State Department of 
Education should use every 
means at its command, in- 
cluding withholding state 
fundSi to ensure that all 
state standards are being 
met by local districts," 



Agree 



Disagree 



this viewpoint to wonder if legislative leaders were serious in their talk 
about the need for greater State Department leadership; or if there were not 
conflicts among lawmakers about the part the Department should play in education 
policy making, conflicts which like those among client groups made It all the 
more difficult for the State Department to determine a role for itself. 
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Pol kv Determjnat Ion In the State Board Arena 
The Legislature Is not the only arena where state poMcy for Minnesota 
public schools Is determined. Another such arena Is the State Board of 
Education because of Its broad power to Interpret statutes and to enact 
administrative regulations. And on some educational Issues, most notably In 
school desegregation, the State Board took a very visible pol Icy leadership 
stance* Referring to these efforts, and the attendant controversy, one 
State Department official commented: 'Mn 196? people were talking about 
abolishing the State Board because It d Idn ' t do anything; by 1970 the talk 
was about abol Ishing the State Board because It was doing too much.'* 

Board Member Recruitment 

In Minnesota, the forma) aspects of state board selection Involve ap- 
pointment by the Governor and confirmation by the Senate, Informal Influence 
in this process was perceived as being exercised largely by members of the 
Governor's staff, by party officials at the Congressional district level, 
and by legislative leaders (see Table 28). Significantly, however, though 
partisanship and political figures were central to the recruitment of members 
of the State Board, once seats had been taken on that body such considerations 
receded to the background. Observers, as well as Board members, were unanimous 
In their conclusion that these officials did not take "political s Ides on 
Issues." 

While the State Board had gained the reputation of being Republican and 
rural in Its makeup, these attributes no longer characterized that body at 
the beginning of 1972. Governor Anderson's appointments, by this time, 
had created a DFL majority on the State Board. Moreoever, four of the nine 
officeholders were from Minnesota's big cities (two from St. Paul, one each 
from Minneapolis and Duluth), another resided in a Twin Cities suburb, and 
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TABLE 28 

PERCEPTIONS OF INFORMAL INFLUENCE IN THE SELECTION OF STATE BOARD MEMBERS 



Frequency of Mention by Members of the 





Very 


Somewhat 


Not 


[nd (vidua) or Group 


Influential 


Influential 


Influent lal 


Current State Board 


0 




3 


Members 








Commissioner of 


0 


3 




Educat fon 






Teacher Associations 


0 


2 


5 


Administrator Associations 


0 


2 


5 


Governor's Staff 


7 


1 


0 


Legislative Leaders 


5 


0 


2 


Party Leaders , other 


7 


1 


0 


than Legislators 








Local School Board 


0 


2 


5 


Members 









''All eight respondents did not check every item, 
two more were from smaller cities In the state. Whether these af f 1 1 lat Ions 
made much difference In Board decision making was disagreed upon by Its 
members. Three of the six whom we Interviewed denied that either they or 
their colleagues spoke for particular geographic regions. But the other three 
maintained that nearly all members did represent such regions, two of these 
respondents citing the sal iency of Twin Cities versus outstate or ientat ions« 
A State Department administrator Indicated how these divergent perceptions 
might be reconciled by observing that the State Board typically sought to 
act for the state as a whole, but there were some Issues (e.g., consolidation 
of local districts) where regional commitments noticeably affected the 
decis Ion process . 

Decision Style of the State Board 

Despite differences Jn regional attachment--as well as In philosophy, 
partisanship, and other such character ist lcs--the State Boardwas not split 
into majority and minority factions, nor was it subject to frequent issue- 
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specific divisions. Board member Interviewees, wl thout except Ion, declared 
that they were ^'usually in agreement" when a major policy question was being 
resolved; other observers corroborated this description, As pictured by 
Board members and State Department administrators, there was usually dls^- 
cussSon and sometimes cons tderable disagreement before votes were taken 
('*we hashed things out," commented one of f I clal ) , but this was always 
accompanied by a strong desire to reach consensus on final decisions, 

A combination of factors encouraged a consensual approach* Board members 
were similar In social background. They did not have political const I tuencles « 
There were Informal norms approving of being "flexible and open-minded," and 
repudiating the representation of "special Interests." Finally, the State 
Board operated from a common information base--namely , that supplied by the 
State Department of Education. While the consensual approach did make it 
possible for the State Board to move expeditiously through crowded agendas, 
and to do so In a manner which reduced vulnerability to external groups, 
It was not a decision style that fecMltated he generation and searching 
examination of policy alternatives. 

Accessibility to Interest Groups 

By law all meetings oi the State Board (held at the Capitol Sqoare 
Building In St. Paul) were open to the public. Average attendance, accord- 
ing to a State Department observer, was forty or so people. But at some 
public hearings (e.g., on school desegregation) hundreds of citizens turned 
out. The major state-level education organizations, along with the PTA and 
the League of Women Voters, had representatives at each Board meeting. 

Educational interest group spokesmen not only attended meetings and 
testified at hearings, but also encouraged on occasion their local leaders 
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to contact Board members. None of this activity was Interpreted by them to 
be •'lobbying, for the State Boards In their viewi was ''an entirely different 
kind of animal from the Legis I a{*ure." By this apparently was meant that the 
State Board had less need for Interest group information and expert advice 
than did the Legis lature, since It had the State Department to provide these; 
and had less susceptibility to pressure tactics, since both structure and 
tradition tended to Insulate the State Board. More Important, probably, was 
the belief of education lobbyists that the State Board was not , by and large, 
where the big decisions were made; that the Influence resources of the 
educational organizations were nftore productively expended In the Legislature 
and Governor's Office • 

Board member Interviewees , when questioned as to the frequency with which 
various groups ^'communicated thefr views'* directly to the State Board, gave 
the estimates shown In the first column of Table 29. Educators or their 
organizations head the list, followed by parents and racial-ethnic groups. 
Except for the last, a manifestation of the desegregation controversy, not 
a s ingle non-educati onal group was seen as often contacting the Stato Board. 
These respondents also were asked to Identify the groups which *'most often 
sought to influence" the State Board when that body was deciding a policy 
issue. Their replies are contained in the second column of Table 29* The 
MFT, the MEA, and the HSBA received the largest number of mentions as or- 
ganizations attempting to Influence the State Board, 

Board members, understandably, were very reluctant to single out any 
organization as being "the most Influential." One official did name the 
MS6A. Another pointed to "special education" as having the"s trcngest lobby 
in the state, Our respondents from the educational interest groups offered 
a somewhat different assessment* Two picked the MSBA, stressing that at 

O 
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TABLE 29 



INTEREST GROUP CONTEXT FOR STATE BOARD POLICY MAKING 
AS PERCEIVED BY BOARD MEMBERS 





Named by State Board Members (N«6) as 
"Often Communicating "Most Often Sought 
their Views" to Influence'^ 




6 


1 ■ 




5 


3 




5 


2 


MPA 


5 




MCf 

nr 1 


5 


V 


HSBA 


5 




Administrator Associations 


5 


2 


Parent Croups and PTA 


3 


0 


Racial-Ethnic Groups 


3 


■ • 1 ■ ■ 


Labor Groups 


0 


0 


Business Groups 


0 


0 


Farm Groups 


0 


0 


Rel tgious Groups 


0 


0 


CI tv Government Officials 


0 


0 



least three m^Smbers of the State Board by law had to have local board experi- 



ence. Two others thought that the MEA was most influential because of its 
powerful grassroots organization. But the remaining respondent said, In 
effect, that "no one has the Inside track," In any event, the State Board 
policy arena was clearly one where the educational establishment groups were 
continuously represented, whJ le other groups appeared on the scene only during 
a controversy, 

Poncy**Hakl nq Resources 

State Board members, notwl thstand Ing their formal authority to enact 
decisions, had few resources of their own with which to formulate education 
policies. Whatever their leadership intentions, they had to rely heavily 
on the Commissioner of Education and the State Department, Service on the 
State Board was done on a part-time b^sls (most Board member respondents 
estimated that they spent four to six days a month on Board work); and meeting 
agendas not only were lengthy, but were crowded with routine matters (most 
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Bodrd member respondents Indict that from one-quarter to one-half of an 
average meet I ng was devoted to such matters) . Board agendas were not pre- 
pared by Its members. Instead, this was undertaken by the Cormlssloner and 
his staff. And Board members depended on the State Department for nearly 
all of their Information on the agenda Items. 

Of the six Board mtmbers we Interviewed, three tmpi led that they had 
no data source other than the State Department; the others mentioned only 
materials coming from one of the major educational organizations. Several 
Board members did Insist, though/ that they often urged the Department to 
provide more detailed Information than It Initially supplied. Nearly all 
Board members said that the Information made available to them by the State 
Department either "almost always" or "usually" rret their needs. These replies 
are shown in Table 30, along with the evaluation given by legislative leaders 
reported earlier in this section. Judging from the responses of the two 
groups, the State Department did a somewhat better Job of satifying the In- 
formation needs of Board members than they did of legislators. 

TABLE 30 

STATE BOARD MEMBER ASSESSMENT OF STATE DEPARTMENT INFORMATION 



Responses By 
State Board Legislative 

Question and Respon se Catecorles Members (N^6) Leaders (N«l4V 

"In terms of meeting your needs In ~~ ^ — — ^ 

deciding upon educat Ion pol Icles, how 
would you rate the 1 nformat Ion provided 
by the State Department?" 

"Almost always meets needs" 2 5 

"Usually meets needs" 3 5 

"Sometimes meets needs" 1 3 

"Almost never meets needs" \ 0 1 

Relationship with the Commissioner of Education 

The key figure in the State Board arena was the Commissioner of Education. 
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Rcgardldss of his legal subordination to the Stat<5 Boards the Commissioner's 
acknowledged status as an educational expert, position at the apex of a vast 
state bureaucracYi and control of technical information put him In a pivotal 
role with respect to education policy making, To examine the policy expecta- 
tions held by State Board members and by the Commissioner for the latter^s 
position, a number of statements were Included In both the structured Inter- 
views and the quest lonnal re* Respondents were asked to express their agree- 
ment or disagreement wi th each statement . Their reactions to thirteen state- 
ments are presented In Table 31» 

The data In Table 31 reveal that tl^iore was considerable consensus among 
Board members in their policy expectations for the Commissioner of Education, 
On just a few Items did more than a single Board member dissent from the 
majority, and there was only one statement on which Board member respondents 
split down the middle, this being on whether the Commissioner should become 
involved in the recruitment process for the State Board. A second point 
that warrants mention is that Board membe s emphatically rejected the classic 
policy-administration dichotomy and indicated that they wanted their Com- 
missioner to be a major policy participant* In his relationships with other 
actors, including the State Board, the Commissioner was expected by Board 
members to be an innovator, formulator, advocate, and influential in the 
determination of education policy. Third, the Commissioner not only concurred 
wits Board merribers on an expansive policy role for his office, but went 
beyond them, particularly in his expressed willingness to interact with 
party leaders. Finally, the majority of Board member respondents and the 
Commissioner differed only on whether the State Board should supervise the 
activities of the Commissioner (they agr*eed; he disagreed), on whether 
the main function of the State Board should be to approve proposals developed 
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TABLE 31 

POLICY ROLE EXPECTATIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF COMM ISS lONER OF EDUCATION 
HELD BY ITS INCUMBENT AND BY MEMBERS OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

cfi^i. . — ^ S^ate Board Members (N»6V CofWl^^^ 

— . Aoree/Dlsaqree Aqree/oiseg ree 

"A State Commissioner should assume leader- m ^^^m zi^hi ss 

ship tn shaping the policies enacted by the 
State Board of Education^' 

'^The major function of the State Board of 
Educatfon should be to approve programs de- 
veloped by theState Commissioner and his o L y 
staff. 'V ^ ^ ^ 

"A State Commissioner should administer the 

State Dept. of Educ. and leave school policy 

matters to other state officials.'* 1 5 

'*The respons fbl 1 1 ty of the State Board of 

Educ. should include supervision over the 

activities of the State Commissioner." 5 1 ^ 

"A State Commissioner should work to have 
people he respects become members of the 

State Board of Education." 3 3 ^ 

"A State Commiss lone, should be the princi- 
pal advocate of major changes In state k 2 X 
educat Ion pol Icy." 

"A State Commissioner should maintain a neu- 15 ^ 

tral stand on education policy issues that 
are very controversial among the citizens 
of his state." 

"A State Commissioner should take a policy 6 0 X 

position in which he believes even when 
most professional educators may be hostile." 

"A State Commissioner should actively seek to $ 0 x 

influence legislative leaders with regard to 
education policies." 

"The State Commissioner should be the princi- k 2 X 

pal advisor of the Governor on school policy 

matters." 

"A State Commissioner should actively work 1 5 x 

with party leaders in order to attain educa- 
t ion pol icy goal s ." 

"A State Commiss ioner should actively seek to 5 1 X 

influence federal legislation that affects 
public education in his state." 

"The State Department of Education should use 6 0 X 

every means at its convnand, including with- 
holding state funds, to ensure that all state 
standards are being met by local districts." 
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by the Conmniss (ondr (they disagreed; he agreed) » and on whether the 
Commissioner should actively work with party leaders (they disagreed; 
hea9reed)t In review, the expectations portrait of the Commissioner's 
policy role which emerges from the responses in Table 31 Is that of a 
strong pol I tical executive, one who Is expected to exert Influence In 
dealing with a broad spectrum of policymaking actors. 

Commissioner Casmey's relat lonshlps wl th educational Interest groups 
and legislative leaders were discussed earlier In this section. There It 
was suggested that the Commissioner had problems In assuming a policy 
leadership role with som of these actors # But this difficulty was not 
because he hid behind a cloak of professional neutrality, Quite the con- 
trary^ Howard Casmey began his term In 1970 by Insisting that the State 
Department "publ Icly take stands on Issues,'' He, himself, forceful 1y spoke 
out on education controvers ies , including those over school desegregation, 
district consol idatlon,metropol 1 tan reorgan I zat ion , and school funding 
equity. Attracting cons iderable media attention (at least in the Twin Cities) 
and appearing before countless groups, the Commissioner helped draw atten- 
tion to the need for "equal educational opportunity for a quality program," 
and he effectively functioned In this regard as a policy advocate. Still, 
taking advanced public positions created enemies and this, along with the 
other factors that have been pointed out, probably cut into the Commissioner's 
Influence with both schoolmen and politicians. 

Working relationships between Commissioner Casmey and the State Board, 
as depicted by our respondents, were supportive and colleglal. All respondents 
agreed that there was no opposition bloc to the Commissioner on the State 
Board. Indeed, their comments indicated that there was very little conflict 
between the two, though issues such as busing and school finance needs were 
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mentioned as producing occasional frtctioh between Casmey and a few Board 
members, Such disagreements as did exist evidently were resolved before 
the Board came together in formal meetings. 

In formulating policy proposals, the Commissioner did not Interact 
very much with Board members On an Individual basis, Nor was extensive 
use made of Board committees. (The State Board did not have standing 
committees, but ad hoc ones ware created for special purposes.) Instead, 
the approach employed by Commissioner Casmey, according to both Board members 
and State Department of f Icials , was to out 1 tne or to test his policy fdeas 
before the ent I re Board In order to obtain reactions from Its members ♦ One 
administrator observed that '^when the State Board met, the Commissioner often 
acted as one of Its members. Frequently he would ask questions of the staff 
like other Board members ; then he would offer recommendations.'* The detailed 
proposals presented for final Board action were prepared by the Assistant 
Commissioners and the personnel tn their sections of the State Department 
of Education. These proposals took into account, apparently to a considerable 
extent, the preference of Board members. Three of those Interviewed believed 
that the Commissioner of Education '/often** took ideas or suggestions from 
them; three other Board member respondents said that he did so at least 
'»somet Imes 

Several Board member respondents made it a point to emphasize that the 

governmental body on which they served was *M ndependent" of bureaucratic 

direction. In the opinion of one: 

This Board is very independent. The Commissioner is a creation 
of the State Board of Education. We appofnt him and 1 1sten to 
his suggest ions because we respect him. But we are Independent 
of him and, especlany, of the State Department of Education. 
We expect them to listen to us, too, and we don ' t accept the! r 
ideas merely because they are professionals. That Is why there 
fs a lay board, and this Board is very strong. I have been on 
many civic bodies, but IWenever known one where each member had 
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such firm convictions about education, Including the conviction 
that we cannot leave education to the professionals. That Is 
why we are members of the Board, We expect the Department to 
listen very careful ly to what we have to say because we provide 
them with their budget. Through the Convniss loner we run the 
State Department. 

Educational Interest group respondents i whose organizations had re- 
presentatives at all Board meetings , were divided on how much 'Veal direction^* 
W3i given to the Commissioner by the State Board. Three of these respondents 
perceived the State Board, reflecting the views of its members or those 
voiced at Its hearings, as often modifying recommendations made by the 
State Department/ Two other educat ional Interest group spokesmen, however, 
did not think that such positive action characterized the Board's decision 
behavior. One evaluated the State Board as being just a/'screenlng and 
reacting agency;" the other termed this body a "rubber stamp" for State 
Department-developed proposals. 



Legislative initiative From the State Board 

fn Its study of "Accountability In Schools," the Citizens League Implied 

that active leadership had not been the traditional posture for the State 

Board and the Commissioner of Education. To quote this report: 

The Commissioner and State Board of Education have used their 
authority primarily to Insure that minimum educationa) Inputs 
are provided. Al though the Legislature has given thern rather 
broad power to Interpret the statutory provisions regulating 
the public school system In the state, and to formulate rules 
and regulations to enforce them. we learned that traditional ly 
they have not opted to exercise the full range of their 
authority to decide education policy. 16 

Whatever the truth of this generalization for an earlier period, and many 

of our respondents expressed the same opinion, by the early 1970s there 

were issues on which the State Board and Commissioner had assumed direction 

(e.g., school desegregation and educational assessment) and new areas were 

emerging (e. g. , regional services and school finance equity) where leadership 
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from these officials was evident as they prepared for the 1973 legislative 

sessions. In short, the State Board arena, albeit slowly and haltingly, 

was becoming an Increasingly Important source of Init let Ives Into the pol Icy 

system. Nonetheless, there was , as one of Its members acknowledged, a 

"great hole" In this thrust and that was In ^he area of legislative relationships* 

Whereas the Commiss loner and the State Department had moderate Influence 
with the Legislature, at least on education bills that were not "too pol Itlcal 
the State Board of Education, If considered as a separable entity, was almost 
outside the legislative policy system In Its perceived Impact. To be sure, 
the State Board did adopt recommendations which were then presented to the 
Legislature, and occasionally Board members testified In hearings or Initiated 
personal contacts with lawmaker?. Yet nearly all of the legislative leaders 
we Interviewed saw State Board recommendations as being communicated by the 
Commissioner or his scaff. Only five of fifteen legislator respondents 
reported that they were ever personally contacted by Board members regarding 
a bill; those who were contacted could name only an individual or two on 
the State Board who ever actively engaged in "personal lobbying." 

When requested to evaluate the importance of the State Board In form- 
ulating and working for education legislation (see Table 32), our legislator 
Interviewees, regardless of caucus aff 1 1 latlon, asslgnyd that body a minor 
role. A few asserted that the State Board was "not important at all" as an 
actor in the legislative process dealing with education. Host of the lawmakers 
could offer no explanation for the State Board's being only a minor participant; 
they apparently accepted this as being simply the way the legislative process 
worked. Others did advance some reasons. Four legislators stated that the 
State Board in Its relationships with the Legislature v.as "overshadowed" 
by the Commissioner and the State Department. And the State Board's lack of 
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TABLE 32 

LEGISUTOR PERCEPTIONS OF THE INFLUENCE 
OF THE STATE BOARD ON EDUCATION LEGISLATION 



KejQOJisAs of L^eaUUt Ia^ Uad^rs ,(N^ji^) 
question and Response Categories iConservatlves (N*8) ^ ^ Liberals (N»6) 

*^How would you assess the Importance of 

the State Board In actually formulating 

and working for education legislation?'* 

**Sing1e most important participant*' 0 0 

*'0ne of the nH>st Important participants'' 1 0 

"A participant of minor Importance*' 5 5 

<*Not tmoortant at all as a participant'* 2 , 1 

pol I tical resources I along with an apoHtica) tradit ion, were cited by $eyerar 

of thes^'j respondents as contributing to Its lack of signtf leant Involvement 

in education legislation. 

As for the State Board, two of the six members that were Interviewed 
maintained that they had no base of Influence with the Legislature; that 
they had no '*clout«* with these lawmakers. Two other Board members bel leved 
they had such influence yet suggested little beyond forma! presentations as 
to how this was attained. Only two of the respondents said that Board I n*^ 
fluehce depended upon thai r "wl 1 1 ingness to lobby, 'Mmplying that this was 
a necessary adaptation to the pol It lea I ml I leu In which they were being called 
upon to function. Nevertheless, so long as most members of the State Board 
rejected the notion that they. Individual ly or col lect I vely, should actively 
seek to influence legislators, the State Board was unl Ikely to bean important 
force In legislative policy making for education. 

There was, of course, another way for the State Board to affect leg- 
islation and that was through the Governor's Office. But contacts between 
this office and the State Board traditionally had been minimal, There usually 
was one formal meeting a year, and some informal communications did occur. 
Still, as one State Department administrator put it, ''the Governor took a 



hands-off pol Icy onci he made Board appointments.*' A Board member explained 
his appointment thusly: 

When the Governor fAndersonj appointed me, 1 made sure I had 
a chat with h!m, I told him that I had no Intention of following 
his policies on education If he was looking for that. He re- 
plledi M have no policies except that we should give every 
child an equal educational opportunity. That Is my whole policy. 
If you do thar while vou are a member of the Board, no matter how 
you do It, then whether I agree with you or not has nothing 
to do wl th I t • That wl 1 1 be your Job,* 

LlkewtseV the State Board's Influence with the Governor was not seen by 
most Board members we Interviewed as being very great, though they did bel leVej 
and our Governor's staff respondents agreed, that he respected the opinion* 
of the State Board. 

Once Governor Anderson's appointees had come to be a majority on the 
State Board, contacts between that body, or at least Its DFL members, and 
the Governor* s Office appeared to increase, A few knowledgeables even 
suggested that by 1973 regular meetings were being held, with school dese- 
gregation being a principal topic of discussion. Such a change was consistent 
wl th the enlarged role In education policy making being assumed by the 
Governor, a role that we need now to examine/ 

Central Role of the Goyernor 
The forma? authority lodged In the Governor's Off Ice In Minnesota Is 
such that its Incumbent, of necess Ity, Is an actor In the determination of 
state policy for the public schools/ Prior to Wende 1 1 Anderson's becoming 
Governor in 1971 there were several chief executives who had become politically 
Involved with educational issues--for Instance, Orvdie Freeman with school 
finance In the 1950s and Karl Rolvaag with collective negotiations In the 
1960s. Nonetheless, knowledgeable observers of Minnesota state government 
could not recall any previous Governor being as visible, direct, and 
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Influential a participant In education policy making as Governor Anderson 
was In the 1971 legis lat Ive session. 

Emphasis on School, Finance 

During the f 1 rst two years of his tenure» Governor Anderson reconrtmended 
new programs or expressed hts views on a variety of school Issues , such as 
<Uhe right to read, teacher certification, collect ive bargaining, ond aid 
to parochial schools/ Yet all of these were overshadowed by Anderson's 
personal and pol i t leal comml tment to reforming the tax and school finance 
Structure for the state. Most of Anderson's predecessors » In the estimation 
of several legislative leaders, had tried "merely to set gu Idel ines" for 
school finance, had been content to "work behind the scenes" on this lssue» 
and had not sought to wield much Influence tn Its resolution by the Legisla- 
ture. As our analysis of the events leading to the 1971 Omnibus Tax $111 
makes clear, none of these behaviors typified Governor Anderson's approach 
toward this policy area. Instead, he and his staff pub! Icly defined tl|e 
Issue, formulated the main legislative proposal , explol ted fully their 
Influence resources, and extracted in the end a favorable compromise from 
the Legislature. 

The legislators we Interviewed were almost unanimous In pointing to 
the Governor as being the driving force on the tax reform-school funding 
Issue. Even most Conservative respondents conceded that the Governor*s 
policy leadership decisively altered the decision which eventually was 
reached. (Anderson^s dramatic resort to the veto was singled out by 
legislator interviewees as being critical In forcing the final compronWse. ) 
A few House Conservative leaders did claim that "the Legislature would have 
gone in the same direction without the Governor's impact, but would not have 
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gone a$ farnlatlvo to reform." As for the Governor's legislative tactics, 
our respondents mentioned his adroit use of the media to foment public 
pressure; hfs ''turning loose" of very skf 11 ful staff persons ^ notably 
John Haynes, to Inform and persuade lawtnakers; his constant efforts to 
sustain party discipline among the OFLers; his capacity under stress to 
maintain bipartisan relationships w1 th several key Senate Conservatives; and, 
f Inally, his 4] 1 llngness to plumb fully the formal authority Inherent In the 
Governor's Office. Unsurprlsfngl/, most legislator respondents Judged Governor 
Anderson to b 5 '^pol i t Ically shrewd"*^ a few House Conservatives thought the 
dppel latlon "ieavy handed" to be more appropriate. 

Po I Icy -Ma k 1 n g Re s ou r ce s 

The leghlattve leaders we interviewed stressed three Influence resources, 
aside from Ie9ar powers, that Governor Anderson could command when deating with 
education pol icy. First, both position and personal I ty gave the Governor 
enormous leverage In determining what should or should not be a political 
issue. No otier actor had nearly the same capacity to set the agenda for the 
policy system. And a Time reporter did not exaggerate too much when he argued 
that Anderson was "a startllngly effective TV performer, one of the best since 
John Kennedy, '' ^ 

Secondi resides being able to create or dramanize issues for the broader 
pi:bliC| Anderion's high standing among DFL leaders ensured that the Governor's 
proposals had fairly solid party backing. It should be added that Anderson's 
pledge of "no new tax increases'* In his 1973 budget message did frustrate 
many In his party who had hoped to push through the DFL-controHed Legislature 
what they believed were needed, aloelt costly, social programs. And there 
v/ere several respondents who predicted that the DFL, once having attained 
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for the first time n majority status In the Leglslature» would be beset by 
factional Ism. 

Third I Governor Anderson developed his own staff resources, apart from 
the State Oepartmenti to assist him In formulating programs relative to 
education and school finance, and to work for their enactment by the Leglsla- 
■ ture# ■ ■ ■ 

Two persons were especially valuable to the Governor, Most Important was 
John Haynes who served as the staff official for taxation and school finance. 
Described by many legislators as a »'qulck study," Haynes combined technical 
ability and political sensltlviiy In a fashion that made him highly effective 
as a program designer for the Governor and In a 1 lalson role wl th the Legislature, 
A second close advisor was Gerald Chrlstenson; Director of the State Planning 
Agency. The staff of this agency numbered some seventy people, three or four 
of whom becatne involved wl th education, and ft had the capacity to generate 
tax-school finance Information that was perceived tn the Governor's Office 
as being much more ''politically usable" than the voluminous data coming from 
the State Department, Moreover, Chrlstenson, himself, had engaged In educa- 
tional research before being appointed by Anderson, Chr Istenson's expertness, 
coupled with that which Haynes supplied, was heavily re 1 led upon by the Governor 
during the 1971 legl^^lat I ve session. The final person on the Governor's 
staff whose responsibilities Included education was Wenda Moore,-- Her primary 
task v/as one of liaison for the Governor with the State Board of Education 
and with other education commissions, boards, and committees. 

Reasons for Involvement 

A number of reasons were given b' respondents as to why the Governor 

chose to play a central role in school finance legislation. The ever- 

-Ms. Moore was appointed by the Governor to the Board of Regents for the 
D^^lverslty of Minnesota in 1973. 
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thcreasing magnitude of state education expend ttures wou?d have made It 

hard for any Governor to avoid more active Involvement and let school 

finance continue to be decided In seml-lsolatlon from general fiscal 

pol Icy, The Importance of this consideration was underscored by John 

Haynes, who also provided some relevant statistics: 

The day when decisions In educational financing can be made 
without consideration of the fiscal and tax I Imitations Is 
dead. Education Is the largest single Item In the state 
budget, Direct aids for local school districts for the 
current state budget ran past $1 , 100,000»000, about 40% 
of the State's general fund budget. Adding higher educa- 
tion pushed the education share past 50%. Even after 
the 20% cut In school property taxes due to the new school 
aid law, schools take 52% of all property taxes levied In 
the state (down from 57%) • State and local spending for 
education has doubled since 1967/ The decision on the 
school finance formula and Its coordinated levy limits 
Is the most Important single spending and tax decision 
the Governor and the Legislature has to make. '° 

Even more significant In explaining the Governor' s pol icy role than the 
actual growth or size of the state education budget were the widespread 
manifestations of discontent over escalating local ml Mage rates, the bulk 
of which went to support the schools, and of heightened citizen concern over 
the distribution, efficacy, and "accountability'' of educational spending. 
Publ ic reaction to teacher mil I tancy , student unrest / and desegregation 
controversies further contributed to the pol I tical izatlon of education in 
both local and state policy arenas. Friends and foes alike of the Governor 
agreed that he was sensitive to the emerging political context of the school 
finance Issue, The espousal of local property tax relief had great electoral 
potency and it was significant that Anderson retained this as his sine qua non 
throughout the protracted legislative wrangling over a tax and finance com- 
promise. By the 1973 legislative session, ''Spendy Wendy" (the label given 
by Republican detractors), while still calling for a DFL program of "social 
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Justlcei" had pledged himsel f to a financial framework of "no new tax 
Increases.!^ • Governor Anderson's political pragmatism was probably also 
a factor In the school desegregation controversy where he appears to have 
privately cauttoned the State Board to go slow, especial ly on the socio- 
economic aspectSi even as he maintained a public profile that could hardly 
have been lower. 

While poll tics undoubtedly was an Integral part of Governor Anderson's 
response to education Issues , this Is not to say that principles were unim- 
portant, Several different pol Icy stances were feas lb le within the parameters 
es tabl Ished by the *'pol Itlcal real itles/' and Anderson at an early date re- 
vealed a persona) commitment to tax and expendl ture equal I zatlon. A) though 
defeated wl th regard to the latter In the 1971 legislative session, the 
Governor In his 1973 budget message again demanded an equalization plan to 
''bring the low-spending districts up to the average over a six-year period,^* 
And In the 1973 legislative session the equal I zat Ion proposals backed by 
Governor Anderson met with considerable success.- 

Relet ionshlp wi th Educational Interest Groups 

Whatever his motives, Governor Anderson was more independent than his 
predecessors of the advice and informat Ion offered by the stated-level educational 
Interest groups. The MFT, due principally to Its ties with organized labor, 
did have access to the Governor's Office, especially on issues such as 
collective bargaining, So did spokesmen for the big city school districts, 
a reflection probably of Aruierson's political strength In these areas. The Interest 
groups, however, that traditionally had exercised predominant influence In 
state education pol I t i cs— that Is, the MEA and the MSBA--were excluded, at 
least initially, from the Governor's inner council. These organizations, gs 
■'V^'»e page 75 of this report. 



top DFLers saw them, were narrowly focused In their orientation and ''tied 
to the Conservative Party.'' Consequent! yi the major educational Interest 
groups had little role In the preparation of Anderson fs tax-school finance 
proposaiss and their support i or lack of It, was but a marginal consideration 
In the strategy employed by the Governor and his aides In the 1971 legislative 
session. 

With the passage of time, Anderson's relationships with the MEA became 
more pos I tl ve. Spokesmen for this organization said that they were In accord 
with the Governor's education pol Icy emphasis and that they had gained satis- 
factory access to his staff. Moreover, the leaders of MEA cons idered them- 
selves as being on good terms both "professionally and personally" with 
Governor Anderson. More to the point, perhaps, the MEA commanded resources 
that translated into voting strength, a fact that was evident In the 1972 
elections and that could have hardly escaped the pol 1 t leal calculations of 
the Governor. 

While the Influence status of MEA with the Governor's Office Improved 
during the first two years of Anderson's term, the same was not the case 
for the access to this office possessed by the MSBA or the MASA. The MSBA 
respondent did state that he could support the Governor on "ninety per cent 
of the things" pushed for by the chief executive. Yet the points of conflict 
v;ere serious, notably those which touched on wheti i^.r state government or 
local school boards were to set education policy. State-Imposed levy limita- 
tions, and other aspects of the Governor's program that seemed to threaten 
"local control," made MSBA leaders apprehensive. Addl t Jonal ly, there had 
been political friction between the Governor and the MSBA. As for the MASA, 
Its officers saw their organization as being in serious conflict with the 
Governor's priorities for education policy on such matters as parochial 
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school aid and local le^y limitations* The MASA respondent did not consider 
either himself or MSBA representat 1 ves as having much access to Anderson 
or his staff, This respondent, like most others from the educational 
interest groups , perceived only the MFT and, to a lesser degree, the MEA 
as having substantial Input Into the Governor's Office, 

Relet lonship wl th the State Department 

Governor Anderson's relet lonshlpswl th the State Department, though 
generally cordiel end cooperative, were not cheracterized by any high degree 
of rapport* Several factors seem to have contributed to this situatton, 
FlrstV the Stat Istlcal data furnished by the State Depertment were not viewed 
In the Governor's Office as being of much utility In el ther formulat Ing pol Icles 
or In persuading legislators to support them, Stete Depertment administrators 
insisted that they did make ''the fects" evaileble to the Governor's Office/ 
But the e Ides to the Governor we Interviewed melntelned that Depertment data 
often needed to be supplemented, categorized, or summarized before they could 
be brought to bear on the legislative process. Related to this was the con- 
viction among the Governor's staffers that their initial policy task In 1971 
had to be comprehens i ve tax-spending reform, And from their perspective, 
the State Department, like other educator organizations , was prone to treat 
school finance within an unreal Is t leal ly narrow context, one that Ignored 
general tax and fiscal questions. Finally, the State Department was looked 
upon by persons close to the Governor as being partial to the Conservatives' 
ph I losophy and as being closely linked to legislators of that party. The 
Commissioner of Education, who had been appointed before Anderson took office, 
was a DTLer and certainly shared the Governor's concern for equalization. 
Nonetheless, as one insider phrased it, the Commissioner ^'was not the 
Governor's man politically." 



The State Department administrators we Interviewed rated the status of 
the CommUsloner of Education as a source of advice and Ideas for the Governor 
higher than did other respondents (see Table 33). In Justifying these ratings, 
the administrators mentioned the Commissioner's personal access ("he Just picks 
up the phone"), ability to supply requested Information, Influence with 
Governor-appointed State Board members, objective approach toward policy 
making ("he doesn' t play pol I tics") , and standing with the "education con- 
stituency." To this, one State Oepartment official added: "tW Conwlss loner 
does not pub 1 Icly oppose the Governor's programs with which he o'sogrees; 
however, he might not actively push some of them," 

TABLE 33 / 

PERCEPTIONS OF THE IMPORTANCE OF THE COMMISSIONER 
OF EDUCATION AS A SOURCE OF ADVICE AND IDEAS FOR THE GOVERNOR 

Responses By 

State Department Governor's Education 

, • Administrators Staff Lobbyists 

question and Response Categories (H"!) (U'>2) iH^k) 

"Compared to other sources of ideas ~ ~ — — i— i — 
and advice aval I able to the 
Governor, how Important Is the 
State Commissioner?" 



"Most Important single source" 1 o 0 

I'Among his most Important sources" I | 2 

2 



"A relatively minor source" 0 l 

"Not at al 1 an Important source" 0 0 



The two educational Interest group respondents who evaluated the Commissioner 
as being just a "minor source" for Governor Anderson attributed this weakness 
primarily to political reasons, contending that Commissioner Casmey sometimes 
took public positions which were "politically embarrassing" to Anderson and 
that the Governor did not relate to Casmey as "a person he could trust politi- 
cally." Members of the Governor's staff wo interviewed also intimated the 
presence of political factors, but they were explicit only In pointing to 
alleged planning and information-generating deficiencies of the State Department. 
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One potehtlaHy significant change In Govornor^State Department rela- 
tionships had to do with the flow of pol Icy proposals to the Legislature. 
Prior to Anderson ^s becoming Governor, the Department had Introduced I ts 
proposals, once they had received approval from the State Board, directly 
Into the Legislature through the vehicle of 1 ts majority caucus, Such a 
procedure for Oepartment-Inl ttated leglslat ion was not acceptable to 
Governor Anderson and these administrators were directed, according to one 
respondent, to have all their legislative proposals "screened and coordinated" 
by the Governor's Office. While this could be Interpreted as enhancing the 
rationality and coordination of the program requests coming from the executive 
branch (as such it fit In with Anderson's stated concern for reorganizing 
this branch), It certainly Increased the likelihood of the Governor's Office 
becoming the focal point in legislative policy making for the public schools. 

Relationship with the State Board 

The lack of frequent contact between the Governor and the State Board 
already has been mentioned, The State Board, to a considerable extent, was 
Insulated from the politics of both the executive and legis latl ve branch, 
and Its influence with these powerful lawmakers tended to mirror Its isolation. 
The transition from a Republican to a OFL majority on the State Board, a 
consequence of Anderson's appointments, was accompanied by more inti».ractIon 
between this body and the Governor's Office on issues like school desegregation 
and the 1973 budget messige. The Governor's position on these issues (e.g., 
his opposition to e/vtensive busing and to new tax Increases) no doubt was 
cornmun Icated to Board members, or at least to those of a DFL persuasion, 
along with the expectat ton that these officials were to pay some heed to 
gubernatorial concerns, it Is equally probable, on the other hand, that the 
State Board was encouraged to take a more active leadership role on such 
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education policy matters as more equitable school funding. As reported by 
Commissioner Casmey, the Governor did agree that the State Board and State 
Department, both on the periphery of school finance policy making In the 
1971 session, were to prepare the state foundation aid formula for a con- 
sideration by the 1973 legislature. 

Summary 

In review, the term "educat Ion Governor" Is apropos for Wendell Anderson 
In spite of his reliance on people other than school officials and their allies. 
He and his staff were the key part Iclpants at every stage of the process which 
resulted In the tax-school finance reforms of 1971, and their actions apparently 
had effect on other educational policies as well. Informal relationships with 
the State Department and State Board were marked by growing gubernatorial In- 
fluence. Both directly and Indirectly, then, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion were increasingly brought within the policy orbit of the r,overnor's Office, 

Growing Assert i veness of the Legislature 
Along with the Governor, the Minnesota Legislature Is the ultimate re- 
pository of state authority for education and is the fulcrum of activity for 
fiscal decision making. The relat lonshlpst between this governing Institution 
and other state-level policy actors have been descr Ibed ear I ier In this section. 
But it Is necessary he|*e to consider briefly the Legislature Itself, and the 
willingness and ability of its members to take an active part in the formu- 
lation of state policy for the public schools. 

Reasons f o r I n vo I yeme n t 

By the 1971 session, the rote of tht Legislature in schopi policy making 
had become Increas ingly assertive. This was partially a consequence of the 
dlsvnl ty among the educational inte'-est groups, and between these groups and 
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the State Department. No longer were the spokesmen for these organlzat Ions 
considered by lawmakers to be the source of objective and expert testimony 
on education, nor could the most Important of these drganlzat Ions concert 
their Influence resources behind a common legislative program. Instead, 
many of our legislator respondents looked upon the state-level educational 
groups as narrowly self-interested and as trying ^«to buMd empires for 
themselves," And even though the emergence of "teacher power" was recognized 
by these legislators. It was resented as well as respected. 

Besides the fragmentation of the public school Interests , thert were 
constituency and party considerations that motivated legislators to seek a 
greater voice in education policy making. Mounting public concern was expressed 
in countless ways. Yet from the vantage point of the capltol it was the "tax 
clamor" that was politically fundamental. Minnesota legislators, like their 
counterparts in other states, were extremely tax-conscious and several that 
Vie Interviev^ed were convinced that the Legislature was going to have to adopt 
some sort of cost-benefit approach toward the schools. These officials per- 
ceived constituency pressures on other education Issues, such as racial de- 
segregation, teacher militancy, student di sclpl Ine , and parochial school aid. 
Obviously, the poll t leal Izat Ion of education worked to activate legislators 
just as It did the Governor. 

Scjiiiu 'jf In^ dLlil'j^lc-s Lijr ^ c:r| I = i a tr>r rAcnondt^nt^ toward accountability 

i 

and educational change are ind|icated in Table 3^. For the purpose of com- 
parison, the responses of Statue Board members and education lobbyists also 
are shown. As can be seen from these data, most legislative leaders did not 
subscribe to the proposition that "local control" ought to be the basic 
principle guiding state education policy making. Conversely, a majority 
of State Board respondents and those from the educational organizations accepted 
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this proposition. Another dl fferertce among these groups was In thefr answers 

to the question of whether educators "keep asking for ever-lncreis Ing state 

spending without being willing to show any real return.^^ Most legislator 

respondents repl led In the af f t rrftat I ve as did half of those on the St^te 

Soard, Four of the five education lobbyists disagreed with this statement. 

Finally, nearly all of the respondents shared the attitude that "fuhdamental 

changes In the public schools are going to be necessary I f they are ever 

going to work well for all our children," 

^ TABLE 34 

ATTITUDES OF LEGISLATIVE LEADERS, EDUCATION LOBBYISTS, AND STATE BOARD MEMBERS 
TOWARD "ACCOUNTABILITy" AND PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 



Percentage of Agreement By 

Legislative Education State Board 
Leaders Lobbyists Members 

Statements (N°9) (N«5) , (N»6) 

"Local control of education Is the basic 33% 60% ^ 67% 

principle that should guide the state 
In making policies for the public 
schools," * 

"The demand for accountability in 33% 20% 33% 

education is being met by the Improved 
professional quality of our teachers." 

"Educators keep asking for ever- 56% 20% 50% 

Increasing state spending without 
being willing to show any real return 
for the taxpayer 's addl tlonaV dol lars," 

"Fundamental changes In the public 78% 100% 83% 

schools are going to be necessary I f 
j they are ever going to work we 1 1 for 

al l our chl Idren," 



Several momentous party developments occurred wi thin Minnesota during the 
past decade and these no doubt added to the wl M ingness of its state legisla- 
tors to act on education Issues. First, a highly competitive two-party system 
had evolve) by the 1960s and the constant search for Issues generated by this 
system had extended to education. School finance and collect ive bargalntftg , 
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especial lyi were decided within the^context of party division* Second, the 

five years from 1968 to 1973 witnessed a dramatic shift in pa f-ty dominance 

from the-Republicans (Conservat Ives) to the DFL (Liberals), Writing after 

the 1972 election, one analyst summarized the OFL advance as follows: 

Putting the finishing touch on an advance that began in 19681 
the OFL took control of both the Hinnesotfl House and Senate 
for the f i rst time* 

In the last three elect Ions approximately 50 legislative seats 
have fallen from Republican control, along with the Governorship, 
Lieutenant Governorship, one of the three posts on the Public 
Service Commission and one seat In the Ui S. House. 

The only major office to fall to the Repubi leans during that 
period - a casualty of one of the recurring fights within the 
DFL party * Is the Secretary of State*s, 

Meanwhile, the DFL has retained Its hold on Minnesota's two 
seats In the U. S/ Senate, and Its occupants have become more 
powerful In state pol I tics than ever ,20 

Speaking generally, the ascendancy of the OFL meant an emphas Is n the 
Legislature on urban labor measures^ While most Conservative leaders had 
come from outstate Minnesota, the Speaker of the House, Martin Sabo, for 
the 1973 sess Ion res ided i n Mi nneapol is and the new Senate Major i ty Leader , 
Nicholas Coleman, hailed from St. Paul • And, f n 11 ght of the pol 1 tl cal 
association between the OFL and the AFL-CIO, It was predicted by a number 
of our interviewees that 1973 would be ''a labor session*', with the Influence 
of business interests not matching that wielded in previous years. 

The switch to DFL control in the Leyislature posed for the major educa- 
tional interest groups, other than the MFT and the big city districts , a 
basic problem of adjustment. Throughout the 1960s, the MEA and the MS6A 
concentrated on building alliances with the dominant Conservatives. With the 
growing power of the liberal caucus, these organizations found It necessary 
to seek new points of access and to forge new relationships . The hEA had 



troubld doing this ?n the 1971 session, but by 1973 It seemed that the adjust* 
ment had been successfully made. Oft the other hand, MSBA cor^tlnued to main- 
tain the old ties. Given the conservative outstate composition of this 
organization, It probably could do tittle else* Yet the likely outcome, as 
one of Its officials admitted, was that the MSBA would experience "dlf f Icult les'< 
In havlng.lts legislative proposals favorably considered. A top DFL leader, 
who bel leved the MSBA had been arrogant In 1 ts past relet lonshlps with leg- 
islators of his party, was more blunt In hts response, predicting that this 
organization ^^would be lucky to get a bill out of committee'' In the 1973 session. 

Po 1 1 cy ''Ma king Constraints 

While a confluence of different factors having to do with Interest groups, 
voting constituencies , and pol Itlcal parties attracted, or pushed, Minnesota 
lawmakers In the direction of becoming more Involved with the public schools , 
their ability to undertake such a role was constrained by the limited pol Icy- 
making resources available to the Legislature. True, the Minnesota Legislature 
probably had more of such resources in the early 1970s than did this Institution 
In most states. And It was clearly moving toward being a modern, professional 
lawmaking body,>v Even so, the quantity and capaci ty of Its staff were far 
from sufficient for the Legislature to research, design, and Initiate education 
pol Icy on a continuous basts. 

The dependence of the legislative leaders we Interviewed on Information 
provided by the executive branch (e.g., the State Department and Governor's 
staff). ^d if the educatllonal Interest groups (e<g/, the MEA, the HPT, and, for 
Conservatives, the MSBA) Is readily observable in the data reported In Table 
35. Although 5t legislator respondents named a variety of competing 
sources as supplying "useful Information about the public school,** only 



J -See pages: 30-32 of this report. 
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three of the fifteen Identified any of the staff available to the Legislature 
as being among them, 

TABLE 35 

SOMftCESCITED BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS AS PROVIDING 
»»USEFUL PUBLIC SCHOOL INFORMATION" TO THE I R OFF I CE OR COMMITTEE 

Frequency of Mention By 



Liberal Conservative All 

Legislators Legislators Legislators 
Sources^v ^ (N«7) (N«8) (N^IS) 

State Department 6 6 12 

Teachers Association (MEA) ^4 6 tO 

Teachers Union (MFT) ^ 5 9 

Local School Officials 3 5 8 

School Beards Association (MS8A) 1 6 7 

Governor's Staff (and State 

Planning Agency) 5 2 7 

Department of Taxation 1 2 3 

Principals* Associations 0 2 2 

House or Senate Staff 1 1 2 

Individual Legislators 1 1 2 

parent-Teachers Association (PTA) 0 2 2 

Cl tizens League 1 t 2 

"Taxpayer Groups" 0 1 1 

"Metropolitan Groups" 0 1 1 

Caucus (orParty) Staff 1 0 1 

School Administrator Association 

(MASA) 1 0 I 

-Coded from open-ended questions. 

Interestingly enough, as can be seen from Table 36, the same three leaders said 
that the legislative staff resources were "personalty the most useful to them*" 
More noteworthy In Table 36 Is the fact that half of the Liberal respondents 
pointed to the Governor's staff and the State Planning Agency as being their 
most useful suppl iors of information about the public Schools, By way of con- 
trast, the State Department was cited by only two legislators, And just a 
single educational Interest group, the MSBA» was even mentioned, and that but 
onc^t by any lawmaker as being his best information source. 

In addition to Identifying the people who made useful information available 
to them, legislator respondents were queried about ''their greatest obstac^^ 
l^Hetermlnlng policy for the public schools. Their answers, which we subse- 
ERJlC tlv grouped Inta broad categories, are contained in Table 37» 
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TABLE 36 



SOURCE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL INFORMATION CITED BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 
AS BEING "PERSONALLY" THE HOST USEFUL ONE TO THEM 



Responses 8 V 



Libera) Conservative AM ' 

^ Legislators Legislators Legislators 

|&4rces (N»7)-v (n-8)vv.v (N-15) 

GovernoriStaff and Stue Planning 5 |^ — - r "^Z — — 

Agency 

State Department j ^ 2 

House or Senate Staff 1 1 2 

Caucus or Party Staff ) 0 l 

Local School Officials I 1 2 

Individual Legislators 0 11 

Taxpayer Groups 0 1 j 

School Boards Association (HSBA) Q t ^ 

I dent I fled two sources ~ — ' — ** " " " "" •■ 

One Conservative leader said "no particular group" 

In one way or another, nearly half of these respondents suggested that the 
escalating cost of schooling, along with an Inability to relate this to 
learning, was the main difficulty they faced as lawmakers for education. "Our 
biggest problem," one stated, "Is trying to justify the number of do) lars we 
spend for education." Four of the Interviewees emphasized the paucity of 
legislative resources, specifically time and staff, as severe restraints upon 
their effectively deciding complicated education policy questions. A long- 
time Conservative leader, in commenting upon "this deficiency, pointed out that 
the Governor's Office through Its budget control exercised enormous programejat Ic 
and fiscal Initiative, and that the Leg slature simply did not have the pol lcy-|' 
making capacity "to deviate very much f -om what the Governor presfents." This 
respondent further noted that "the Legislature Is In the pos I t ion of depending 
on those seeking dollars for the Information we must use to decide upon their 
requests." Another obstacle mentioned by more than a single legislator was the 
lack of pol 1 tical currency in education controversies. |n the estimation of 
several legislative leaders, there was a cons iderable political risk In taking 
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TABLE 37 



LEGISLATORS^ ASSESSMENT OF THE "GREATEST OBSTACLE" 
THEY ENCOUNTER (N LEG ISLATING FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



Pub He concern over escalating school 
costs and the Inability to denwnstrate 
the effectiveness of these costs 

insufficiency of legislative resources 
such as staff and time to decide 
compi Icated educat Ion pol Icy questions 

Political liabilities of education 
controvers les (I «e, , high risks but 
small gains fn becoming an active 
participants) 

Press I rig social need for school 
programs for the poor and dis- 
advantaged 



Liberal 
Leglslatorb 



Reponses By 



Conserve t I ve 
Legislators 



Alt 
Legislators 



Excess 1 ve ^^bureaucracy' 
organizations 



tn educational 



0 
0 



Oetrlmental Impact of tax-school 
finance changes on the "business 
cl Imate" of the state 

Governmental trend toward too much 0 I 1 

"equalization" In tax-expenditure 
pol Icy 

'•Some legislators Indicated more than one "greatest obstacle", 
public stands on "tough Issues" like desegregation or in "getting caught In the 
middle" between the competing teacher groups. One respondent Implied that the 
political payoff for championing education was unlikely to be great because/ 
according to him, "school people do not support a legislator who supports them 
when it comes to votes or campaigns or finances." 



Le g i s 1 a 1 1 ve Lea de r s h I p 

Despite the various constraints which have been cited, our legislator 
'jj^oondents were unanimous in thefr belief that It was up to the Legislature 
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to take the lead In deciding upon publ Ic school needs for the state^ though 
most felt that this did not require detailed prescript tons . And/ like State 
Board members^ virtually all the legislative leaders we fntervfewed appeared 
to be very positive about their efficacy as policy makers, a reflection perhaps 
of the reformist political culture In Minnesota. The quest lonnat re Items and 
responses that Indicate these attitudes are prese:ited In Tcible 38. 

TABLE 38 

LEGISLATOR AND STATE BOARD MEMBER ATTITUDES TOWARD THE EDUCATION POLICY ROLE 
OF THE LEGISLATURE AND THE POLICY-MAKING EFFICACY OF THEIR RESPECTIVE OFFICES 



Percentage of Agreement By 
Legislative State Board 
Leaders Members 

Statements (H^IO) (N«6) 

"While other officials may Initiate some educat Ion 100% " 67% 

policies^ It Is up to the Legislature to take the 
lead in setting forth what ought to be done about 
state publ ic school needs 

"The Legislature should limit Itself to deter- 
mining broad goals for the public schools and 
leave most policy-making authority to the State 
Board or State Comiiiss loner 

"There Is much that a public official in my 
position can do to initiate new policy Ideas for 
education." 

"A public official In my position really doesn't 
have the time to study the consequences of policy 
decisions he made^ say, four or five years ago." 

"Many educational issues are so compi Icated that 
a policy maker cannot really make wise decisions. 



Over the years there h'as been strong leadership fron both caucuses within 
the Minnesota Legislature, sbne of It with special expertise and Interest In 
the education field. Focusing on the 1971 session, two Conservative lawmakers 
stand out, one because he was the principal legislator architect of the tax 
and expenditure reforms incorporaUu In the Odinlbus Tax Act; the other because 
his role as prime mover in the area of school finance came to an end in that 



60% 100% 

90% 100% 

10% 17% 

10% 17% 
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session. The first of these was Stanley Holmqutst from Grove City, who had 
been Majority Leader of the Senate since 1967. A former superintendent of 
schools; Hoi mqui St had been In the Mouse for eight years before being elected 
to the Senate In 195^^ where he served until retirement In 1972. 

Senator Holmqulst not only held the key leadership position In the 
Senate^ but wielded vast personal Influence as well. Despite some Conservative 
critics who berated him *^for being In bed with the Governor,'' and who even 
ridiculed his effervescent political style, the Grove City Senator commanded 
widespread respect for personal attributes as well as educational knowledge 
on both sides of the aisle. In his tenure as Majority Leader, Holmqulst had 
been Inst rufnental In opening up the legislative committee system to minority 
caucus members and to newly-elected Conservatives, Thus , the pol It lea I debts 
owed the Senator were subs tantlal , Moreover, Holmqulst, for years; had main- 
tained good working relationships with the educational Interest groups and 
had often sponsored their proposals. Finally, and most s Ign i f leant ly, 
Holmqutst was a personal friend of Governor Anderson's, going back to their 
days together In the Senate, and the two shared many of the same Ideas. 

All things considered, Stanley Holmqulst was In a unique position, as 

several of our legislator respondents interpreted It, "to do something good 

for education before he retired/' When he Joined forces with the Governor^ 

a bipartisan alliance was forged that eventually broke the stalemate on the 

tax-school finance Issue. Without Holmqulst 's leadership, especially during 

the heated bargaining in the Tax Conference Committee, the Governor's poljicy 

thrust, notwi thstanding Anderson's political prowess; might well have be^n 

blunted by a determined Cons^^rvdt I ve oppos 1 1 Ion. As;lt was, the forces jed, 

■ i 
or at least represented, by these two powerful leaders combined to effect a 

major policy change. 
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A second legislator who warrants brief comment Is Harvey Sathre, In the 
1971 session Sathre was the Chairman of the House Education Comml t tee, the body 
which traditionally had formulated the state school aid program, A dairy 
farmer from Adams in rural Minnesota, a region he reflected In h Is conservative 
approach toward educational finance reform, Sathre had been a member of the 
House since 1963. Due to a strong personal Interest and cons iderable acqui red 
expertise, he had become probably the single most Influential legislator on 
the content of the aid formula. While there was interaction with the *Wney** 
committee chairmen, the educational organizations, and the State Department, 
Sathre had always managed to keep school finance treated by the Legislature 
as something separate from tax and general fiscal questions, 

In the view of detractors, the Adams Representative and his educator 
allies had contrived a ''closed system" to deal with the allocation of state 
school dollars. But this system was shunted aside In the 1971 sess Ion when 
school finance became inextricably linked to tax considerations. With prodding 
-from its leadership, chiefly from Holmquist, power on this Issue shifted in 
the Legislature from the Education to the Tax Committees; and the Governor, 
along with a few legislative leaders, made the crucial decisions. By the end 
of this process, Sathre's Influence on the school finance issue, as well as 
the influence of the groups who relied upon him as thel r primary access channel , 
had largely evaporated, Sathre was not included on the Tax Conference Committee, 
though he did offer Mvlce to spokesmen for the House Conservatives, and he 
was defeated in the 1972 election. 

School Finance Pol icy Makl nc; 

Though our legislator respondents rated the Tax Committees as being the 
decSsfve ones v/hen the school finance issue was before the 1971 Legislature, 
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most felt that this was a "one-time thing'*; that the Issue would ngain become 
the prerogative of the committees responsible for education and appropriations. 
Yet several legislative leaders Indicated that there would be no reversion to 
the kind of process which preval led under Representative Sathre. In the first 
place, according to them, policy making for school finance would no longer be 
allowed "to operate In isolation from the overall tax and revenue structure 
of the State." A second change anticipated by these legislators stemmed 
from their conviction that the "blank check for education" ended In the 1971 
session. "W© are going," warned one respondent, "to keep close track of 
educational programs." Consistent with this attitude, the Legislature had 
Included In the Omnibus Tax Act provisions mandat I ng that local districts 
submit detal led reports and undertake other procedures to show compliance 
with the Act. (The 1973 Legislature went even further In its demand for 
"accountabl 1 1 ty" by stipulating that the State Board develop a plan by 
November 15» 197^^ for budgeting by schools and by educational program.) 
Finally, a few DFL Interviewees pointed to the need for a more visible and 
participatory committee system In the Legislature, Including those dealing 
with school finance and other education policy areas, (The 1973 Legislature 
moved In this direction by prohibit Ing private executive meetings by Its 
comml ttees . ) 

Regardless of the changes which occur In the process by which school 
finance legislation Is decided, that decision will continue to be affected by 
a multiplicity of conflicts. Virtually all the legislative leaders we Inter- 
viewed attached at least some saltency to every one of the! conflict types listed 
In Table 39. More lawmakers (11 out of 15) perceived regional conflict as 
being of "great importance" than they did any other. These respondents, 
though, did not generally see this In terms of a:y sj.iple urban-suburban-rural 



divlstdn. Several thought that the besfc cleavage In the Legislature was be* 
tween the Twin Citfes Metropoi I tan Area and /'outstate'' Minnesota, Other 
legislators ca I led at tent Ion to the "unique problems of the btg cjtles.»* 
St II i others forecast a new alliance emerging, with the "poor core city and 
rural areas" acting In opposition to the "wealthy suburbs," And there were 
legislator respondents who stressed that within each community type there 
were pol Icy-slgnlf leant divisions (e.g,» property-rich rural districts versus 
property-poor rural districts) and who argued that the Importance of the 
city-farm cleavage was "greatly overemphasized," Thus, while regional 

TABLE 39 

CONFLICTS ON SCHOOL FINANCE ISSUE PERCEIVED AS BEING OF •^GREAT IMPORTANCE^* 

BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 

Frequency of Mention as Being of "Great Importance" 
Liberal Conservative All 

Legislators Legislators Legislators 

Type of Conf 1 let 



Regional (e.g., Cities versus 


5 


6 


11 


Suburbs or Rural Areas) 








Governor's Supporters - 




2 


6 


Governor's Opponents 








Pol i t ica I Party 


2 


2 




Ideologica 1 


2 


2 




Bus Iness -Labor 


2 


1 


3 


Wealthy Districts - Poor Districts 


2 


0 


2 



affiliations were perceived by most of the leaders we questioned as being 
crucial determinants In legislative policy making on school finance, these 
affiliations apparently came together in many cross-cutting patterns of 
cliavage and are not easily depicted In terms of a few categories. 

SuijKnary I 

7^ j 

To sum up, a number of forces--educat lona 1 Interest group fragmentation, 
mounting constituency concerns, two-p^jrty competition, and DFL ascendancy-- 
presaged an assertive posture for thfi Minnesota Legis lature on state publ ic 
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division, Several thought that the basic cleavage In the Legislature was be- 
tween the Twin Cities Metropolitan Area andV'outstate*" Minnesota, Other 
legislators cal led attent Ion to the ^'unique problems of the big cities.'* 
Stin others forecast a new alltance emerging, with the **poor core city and 
rural areas" acting in opposition to the "weal thy suburbs," And there were 
legislator respondents who stressed that within each communl ty type there 
were policy-significant divisions {e,g., property-rich rural districts versus 
property-poor rural districts) and who argued that the Importance of the 
city- Farm cleavage was "greatly overemphas iaed. " Thus, while regional 

TABLE 39 

CONFLICTS ON SCHOOL FINANCE ISSUE PERCEIVED AS 8EING OF •^GREAT IMPORTANCE*' 

BY LEGISLATIVE LEADERS 

F requ e ncy of Mention as Being of "Great Importanc e" 



Liberal Conservative All 

Legislators Legislators Legislators 

Type of Conflict (N»7) (N^8) (N^IS) 

Regional (e.g,, Cities versus 5 ib 1 1 

Suburbs or Rural Areas) 
Governor's Supporters - ^26 

Governor's Opponents 

Pol i t tea t Party 2 2 ^ 

Ideological 2 2 h 

Bus Iness-Labor 2 1 3 

Weajtfiy Districts - Poor Districts 2 Q 2 



affiliations were perceived by most of the leaders we questioned as being 
crucial determinants in legislative policy making on school finance^ these 
affiliations apparently came together in many cross-cutting patterns of 
cleavage and are not easily depicted In terms of a few categories. 

■S_ummary 

To sum up, a number of forces--educat iona 1 interest group f ragrn^ntat lon\ 

mounting constituency concerns, two-party competition, and OFL ascendancy-* 

presaged an assertive posture for the Minnesota Legislature on state public 
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SECTION IV 
CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATION 

Introduction 

The research findings on the process through which Minnesota state gov- 
ernment determines pol ley for Its public schools have been set forth In the 
last two sect lons--the first based on an examination of three recent decisions, 
the second based on perceptual data obtained by Interviewing a cross-section 
of actors. These findings wt U not be restated here. Instead, this final 
section contains more general descriptive and Interpretive convnent organized 
in relation to four main conclusions about Minnesota's state education policy 
system: (1) U has undergone a major transformation; (2) It Is highly plural- 
istic; (3) It has become more politicized; and (k) It embodies the Progressive 
cultural traditions of the state* 

Transformation 

Ten years ago, If the research of Wannebo^ and the recol lect Ions of long- 
time observers are accurate, there existed a relatively stable state education 
policy system; Interaction among organized schoolmen^ agency bureaucrats, and 
elected officials occurring In a generally predictable fashion. The two 
dominant educational interest groups--the MSBA and the MEA--had established 
structural mechanisms and personal relationships which linked themselves to 
each other and tn other public school supporters. An integral part of this 
linkage structure was the State Department of Education. Indeed, only the 
dissident posture of the MFT kept the profession from being united. 

Schoolmen were able to develop considerable internal agreement on their 
major legislative Initiatives. Working closely with sympathetic lawmakers, 
primarily Conservatives v/hose caucus always controlled the Senate and usually 
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hold a majority !n the House, the HSBA and the MEA constituted an effective 
education lobby* To attain this status, these organization s relied heavily 
on their perceived expert I Sep fnformatlon-generating capacl ty, grassroots 
convnunl cat Ions, and the "special place^* that schools held among the objects 
of legislative attention. MSBA and MEA spokesmen were also solicited for 
their advice by Governors when these public officials were formulating the 
education portion of their budget message^ Typi<*aliy, however, Minnesota 
Governors did not take an active hand In school policy making. And even more 
quiescent was the State 8oard of Education, 

Powerful forces converged In the 1960s to produce a new configuration of 
state school policymaking.^ First, collective negotiations between teachers 
and school boards arose as a divisive Issue, botn In local districts (a major 
teachers' strike occurred in Minneapolis), and in the Legislature where com- 
petitive lobbying between the MSBA and the MEA supplanted the earlier cooperative 
approach. Secondly, splraling educational costs fueled a broad-based "tax- 
payers* revolt" and, combined with growing doubts about the effir,acy of 
schooling, they contributed to a popular demand for "accountability'^ in edu- 
catton« As a consequence, the fiscal sensitivities of elected officials grew 
acute, and lawmakers began to scrutinize more actively educational program 
requests. The visibility of education as a governmental function wai further 
heightened by the publicity given to student unrest, racial disputes, and 
controversy over district consolidation. A third factor that significantly 
altered state education policy making occurred In the realm of partisan 
poll t ics--namely, the evolution of an intensely competitive two-party system 
3nd the coming to power of the DFL. Two-party competition generated a search 
for political Issues, one source of which clearly was education. The ascendangy 
of DFL brought into office a new group of political leaders, most notably 
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Governor Wendell Anderson, who saw the state as having the responslbH tty 
to ensure an "equal educational opportunity" for Minnesota children. 

8y the beginning of the 1970s, Influence In the state education policy 
system had become diffuse, relationships were In flux, and power In the 
system was Increasingly "up for grabs." The former aines--the MSBA and the 
MEA— were publ Icly at odds on a host of employer-employee Issues. Various 
administrator groups sought to play an independent role at the state level. 
AH of these organizations, along with the MFT ? .came tne sources of competing 
^ legislative Initiatives. Cross-pressures mounted on the State Department 
which found Itself caught In the middle among contending educational Interest 
groups. "Teacher power" became a political reality for elected officials as 
both the MEA and the MFT poured thousands of dollars, along with their potent 
local organizations, Into electoral contests. Responding to constituency 
concerns, state lawmakers adopted a more assertive posture on education legis- 
lation, and Governor Anderson made the cause of tax-school finance reform his 
overriding priority. Even the. State Board moved away from a passive and 
reactive role, attempting with considerable success, in concert with the 
Commissioner of Education, to exert policy leaderohip In several areas of its 
delegated authori ty, 

Plural ism 

As Is evident from the above description, the state education policy 
system of the early 1970s was anything but a monolithic entity. Precisely the 
contrary was the case, pluralism having become a more fundamental character- 
istic of that system. The education lobby, to rapeat, had split into warring 
factions and non-educators were more Involved with school policy making. Each 
issue--for example, education finance, school desegregation, and teacher certi- 
fication—attracted !t«i own distinctive cluster of actors especially interested 
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th the kind of decision enacted In that area. The actors In each constellation 
did not wield equal Influence, nor did they undertake the same functions In a 
dectston process, While the Issue area clusters did overlap, the Influential 
participants In one did not necessarily hold the key posi tlons tn the others. 
In po»Int of fact, Minnesota had numerous decision arenas involved in the 
duthoflzatlon of state-level school policy. These included the Governor, each 
house of the Legislature, federal and state courts, State 8oard of Education, 
Commissioner of Education, and newly-created Teacher Standards and Certification 
Commission* 

From the perspective of comprehensive planning and rational decision 

making, a mult 1 -centered system of Issue area clusters has some obvious draw- 
3 

backs, ^ It works against policy participants taklnq an overall view of educa- 
tional problems or adopting a unified approach toward confronting them- It 
hinders coordination of eJucattonal programs, to say nothing of their articu- 
lation with non -educational state services, and it promotes duplication of 
effort. Yet these shortcomings are offset by some positive strengths, several 
of which were embodied In the operation of the Minnesota state education policy 
system. First, tl\is system offered multiple points of access to decision makers 
and ample opportunity for participation. The "sealed room"' decision making of 
the Tax Conference Commi ttee was, however, a glaring exception to this generalt- 
zationi^'^' And It does remain to be seen whether persons who are not professional 
educators will have much access to or Influence with the Teacher Standards and 
Certification Commission. Second, the pluralistic policy-making system enabled 
each constellation of participants to push ahead on the problems It deemed 
Importanc. A tax-school finance breakthrough was achieved by the Legislature 
and Governor, while the State Board of Education was the arena where policy 

-The Minnesota Open Meeting Law, passed in 1973, prohibits closed 
executive sessions. 

O 
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Innovation on school desegregation took place. SimI larly, the groups concerned 
with teacher preparation and licensure could focus thel r attention on the 
Teacher Standards and Certification Commission. 

Before leaving the subject of pluralism, one final observation must be 
made. This concerns the prospect that education politics In Minnesota will 
become structured by the labor-management cleavage.'* Instances of cooperation 
between the MEA and the HFT became more frequent In the 1971 and 1973 legis- 
lative sessions, "ie two* Interest groups being able to reach a working compro- 
mise on a certification governance bill. Even though the leadership of e*ich 
organization continues to claim exclusive credit for favorable legislation^ 
and to berate Its rival with membership-oriented rhetoric, the behavioral 
differences between the MEA and the HFT, apart from the letter's affiliation 
with the AFL-CIO, have largely ceased to exist. Addl tlonal 1y, there are basic 
economic conslderations--the oversupply of classroom teachers, the cost con- 
sciousness of legislators, and the resistance of local school boards In col lec- 
tlve negotiation sesslons--whtch undoubtedly will motivate the two groups to 
seek common approaches and, perhaps, to merge Into a single organization. Along 
with this development, It can be anticipated that the teachers will expand 
their contacts v:\th other public employee groups and with organized workers, 
generally. 

On the other side of the labor-management cle^jvage, the MSBA and the 
MASA have worked cooperatively for years. And It seems likely that the various 
principals' organizations will eventually cast their lot unequivocally with 
management. Further, school board members have become prone to see an affinity 
of Interest with employer and taxpayer groups. Thus, some consolidation Is 
already apparent on the management side as well as among the labor forces. If 
these trends persist and rival alignments solidify, then the pluralism of 
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Minnesota* $ education policy making may well give way to a bifurcated pattern 
In which labor-management conflict is the pervasive theme. 

Pol ttlcallzatlon 

The broadening of participation, Intensification of group conflict, and 
eruptions of public controversy"al I were aspects of the pol I tfcaUzat Ion of 
the state education policy system. To be sure, "polities'* In a basic sense 
had always been present, but the emergence of a system that was participative, 
confllctual, and visible made its political nature unmistakable even to a 
casual observer. Politicians, such as the Governor and legislators, took 
an active role; and some educational Issues, such as school finance and col- 
lective bargaining, became matters of party division. The MEA abandoned Its 
apolitical stance and, along with the HFT, was determined to exercise "clout** 
through intensive lobbying and campaign activity. 

Many of the state--level educational organizations experienced difficulty 
In adjusting to the politicized milieu in which they had to function. The MSBA 
found that Its Information and advice counted for less in a DFL-domi nated 
Legislature than one In which Conservatives had control. The influence of 
school administrators In state education policy making declined more precipi- 
tously. At one time, they had provided leadership for the MEA and were closely 
aligned with the State Department. But their dominance of the MEA came to an 
end in the 1960s and their other resources did not translate into much Influence 
Iri the legislative arena. The State Board of Education, while seizing the 
Initiative on several Issues, carried little weight In the Legislature. The 
Department of Education bore the brunt of confl Icting expectations from school- 
men as well as from lawmakers. And this sl tuatlon, added to organizational and 
personnel problems within the agency, made it difficult for the Department to 

determine Its policy role In the changed context of the 1970s. 
O 
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The political Izat I on of State school policy making was very disturbing 
to persons who believed that education decisions should flow from the "neutral" 
competence of professionals, rather than the Influence-based accoomodatlons of 
contending groups. 5 The latter kind of decision process did, however, more 
fully reflect the divers i ty of Interests among MInnesotans and the Intensity 
with which these Interests were advanced by pol ley part Iclpants. Moreover, 
this report provides much evidence to support the contention of one close 
observer that "several Important and Innovative pol Icy changes In education 
began to happen precisely as groups beyond the education establishment came 
Into the problem area. "6 StI 11 , the pol itical character of state education 
policy making, coupled with Its pluralism, does Increase the risk of the sys- 
tem moving by an aimless drift Instead of by a purposeful direction. Conse- 
quently, there Is great need for policy leadership— for persons who can enlist 
both widespread Involvement of Interested groups and thoughtful consideration 
of relevant educational Information In the building of effective coalitions of 
political influence. 

Progress I vism 

One cannot study any facet of public policy making In Minnesota without 

being impressed by the pervasive impact of the cultural setting. And the 

Progressive orientation of the state gives us optimism that Its people and 

Institutions wl 1 1 respond creatlvelyj to the educational challenges which face 

MInnesotans, challenges such as declines in pupil enrollments, shortages In 

energy resources, and inequities in the schooling of mi nor I ty-group children. 

True, state education policy making has become more politicized, yet this trend 

does not necessarily mean that educational decisions wt 1 1 become I nf used v/ith 

the crasser manifestations of partisanship. In Minnesot.i, to quote a recent 

commentator, "politics is almost unnatural ly clean--no patronage, virtually no 
corruption. "7 



Besides demanding /'clean*' government, MInnesotans have long been willing 
to use i ts power as an Innovative Instrument In coping with socia) problems. 
The three education pol Icy decisions that were analyzed In this report fit 
within this reform tradition. In educational finance, school desegregation, 
and teacher certification, Minnesota can rightly be labeled as a '^pacesetter" 
among the fifty states. 

Lastly, a word should be said about the capacity of Minnesota's political 
system to generate policy leadership, the need for which having been emphasized 
In the preceding section. Over the years, this political system has developed 
a remarkable collection of national and state leaders. And It continues to 
recrul t an unusual number of able young cl ttzen-pol I tlclans. ''Pol itics ts an 
honorable profession in this state, 'V explained one such activist. "In other 
states, people don't gamble away their best years In politics. Here It's 

o 

expected, because we feel It is important enough." Imbued with such a view 
of public service, Minnesota Is far more likely than states where distrust of 
elected offfciais [s endemic to encourage the sort of leadership that will be 
required to mett the education policy tasks of the future. 
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nterviewwith former S0£ administrator, August, 1973. * 

2lMemorandum from Minnesota Association of School Personnel Administrators 
to State Board of Education, n.d., (Mimeographed.) 

22$ee, for example, the letter from administrators of the Albert Lea 
Public Schools to Commissioner of Education, March 10, 1972. 

^^Intervlew with MFT representative, August, 1973. ' 

2^Mlnnesota Department of Education,. "Amendments to Edu 5^0-551, Issuance 
and Renewal of Continuing Certificates Approved for Public Hearing by the 
Minnesota Board of Educatlo.i," (Minnesota Department of Education, October 2. 
1972), pp. 1-9. (Mimeographed.) 

•'Minnesota Education Association, "State Board Decides—Finally," ■ 
Mlnnes9ta Education News (Mav 2^. 1973). 

26Haln features of the MEA bill ere described In Minnesota Education 
Association, "A Professional Standards Act for Minnesota," Minnes ota Education 
News. (February 26, 1970. For the MFT's position, see WInkels, ^, cluT 

pp. 15-19. ~*~ : :< : 

27intervlew5 with MEA and MFT representatives, August, 1973. 
28|ntervlew wl th MFT representative, August, 1973. 

29wlnl<els, o£. cM; . , p, 55 Interview with MFT representative, August, flsh, 

30see page 1 36 of this report, 

3' Interview wl th MEA representative, August, 1973. 

32| ntervlew with MFT representative, August, 1973. 

33Anderson's statement was printed In Minnesota Education Association, 
Minnesota Education News (October 9, 1970). 

J'+lntervtews wllh MEA and MFT representatives, August, 1973. 

35|ntervlew with MEA representative, August, 1973. 
36|bld. 

37|ntervlew with MFT representative, August, 1973. 

??A^io|'#HlHnes6ta Statutes 1971 ; Section^ ' \2^.0^^Wm]^^m^\^H\6r\^ 
i.j||f|^aN25.065 125.08; 125.091 125.181; 125'. 182; i2$i 183| I25n8f»i and 

. ^kmrn^t^iktm^yi, Section 125. 183. 




^^^Mlnnesotd Statutes )973i Section 125. )85. 
'♦^Minnesota Statutes 1973, Sections 125*05 and I25i09: 
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SECTION III - POLICY-MAKING RELATIONSHIPS 

ppnt|<?s In Sducat;lon (New York: Center for Applied 

Research, 1967), pp. i9'h0, 

2|n,^nn6ccone' 8 language, this transformation constitutes a shift from 
a 'monolithic" to a "fragmented" pattern of state education politics. 

FHM.«n^'.W "^^wT^S;: ^""^ ^ '^^ Minnesota Politics of 

Education" (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Minnesota. December, 
1971), p. 59. Wannebo's dissertation Is the only analysis of Minnesota state 
education pontics In the late 1960s and we have relied upon !t heav My for 
our description of that period. k , y lui 

^IkiA-* pp. 59-60. 
^Ibld.. pp. 63-64. 
^Ibld.. pp. 66-67. 

7g. Theodore Hitau, Politics tn Minnesota . 2nd rev. ed. (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1970)» pp, 125*126. 

Qlbld.. p. 125. 

^These events are analyzed tn Wannebo, 2£« SlX'* PP' 65-197. 
'^Interview with an educational Interest group leader, January, 1J73. ^' 

' interview with an educational Interest group leader, January, 19?3. 
n^^'iJ^J "''^"«sota Education Association, Minnesota Education News . December 
M, 1970 for iMPACE's "election scorecard". 

[2Minnesota Education Association, "Gallop: Political Contempt for Teacher^^ 
completes Arc," Minnesota Education News . August, 1971. 

'^Minnesota Education Assocatlon, "Intensive Lobbying Preserves Tenure; ^ 
Repeal Threat Joins 'Strange Bedfellows'," Minnesota Education News . May 29, 

''^Minnesota Education Association, "Gallop: Political Contempt for 
Teachers Completes Arc," Minnesota Education News . August, 1971. Interviews 
with state legislators, January, 1973. 



^^The State Boflrd, fut thU tfme, consisted of the foMowlngi 

Con presslop^l_0Lstj-[7t~ Name Residence ' ; 

' Ralph H. Peterson Albert Lea 

2 Oanlel Burton Mankato 

} B. Robert Lewlsx St. Louis Park 

H Mrs, Mary Jo P.I<;f\«rdsori St. Paul 

5 Louis ft. Smerllng HlnneapoMs 

5 Oevid Brandon Hontevldee 

7 Henry Schroeder'V Sab In 

° Richard L. Bye'V Ouluth 

at- large Mr y. Dorothea Chelaren St. Paul 

•'tFormer local school board membeTT ■■■■■■ ~ — — 

'^Citizens League, "Accountab! II ty In Schools" (Report prepared by the 
Citizens League Committee on Achieving Excellence ii. Cchools, November 22, 1972) . 
p. 31. (Mimeographed.) 



'7«»Hinnesota; A State That Works."' Time . August 13, I973, p. 35. 



'^Commlsslonor's School Finance Task Force, "School Finance Task Force 
Report" (A Report to the State Board of Education, January, 1973). p, 41. 
(Mimeographed.) 

^^Governor Wendell R. Anderson, "Budget Message to the 68th Session of the 
Legislature of Minnesota" (January I7, 1973), p. 53. (Mimeographed.) 

^O HInneaPolls Tribune . November 12, 1972. 
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SSCTION IV - CONCLUSrONS AND INTERPRETATION 

Jwannebo'* dissertation, completed In 197), constitutes the only reseat-ch 
on Minnesota state education politics tn the 1960s. 

hhiie forces were at work, of course, In states besides Minnesota. 

3see the Insightful discussion of the strengths and weaknesses of pluralism 
Sage! l960)!*Ch8pter^Xlx"^'"^®''^ Kaufman, _GovernlnQ New York City (New York: 

JjA number of scholars, most notably Myron Lleberman, have called attentirn 

DM^J';/*'!^"'"';^' '973 NEA Convention: Confusion Is K ng' 

Phi Oe^a Kappan (September, 1973), pp. 3-5, 88-89. ^ 

t J^^.^l'o^'ig political Ization of education politics, generally, see 
Frederick W rt and Michael W. Kirst, The Political w.b of American dLlit 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1972) , 7p. 2l* 1-248. ■ ' 

^Personal communication from Citizens League staff member, February, 1974. 

7The quotation Is from an 11-page feature article In Time magazine on 
Minnesota. Seo "Minnesota: A State That Works", Time (August 13, 1973), p. zk, 

^ibld.. p. 3*4. 



APPENOIX 



S::?:S-V ^^^<^^ the persons Interviewed for this cese study were assured that they 
K.>j-^$Tjjl<j rio Identified with statements appearing In the report, 

U>;^OUf respondents are listed here by only their organizational affiliation: 

./ Structured Interviews (January-February, 1973) 

Xt '; ^ / \ Leg I s 1 a t u r e 1 5 

: "-^ ■:.'}'' r:'. ..Governor's Office 2 

:* : 'State Board of Education 6 

State Department of Education ^4 

Educational Interest Group ^ 

kiK-l^-;. Total 32 



Unstructured. Issue-Oriented Interviews (November-Oecember, 1972, 

August-September, 1973) 



Department of Human Rights 2 

Legislature I 

Department of Education 3 

Department of Education (former) 2 

' . University or College 3 

Reporter 1 

-11 Civic Organization 3 

Educational Interest Group k 

State Board (former) I 

Local School District /-a 2 
^iSliii :■- ^ Legislative 'Staff -v-Wmff^:,:- 



